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MRS. SINCLAIR. 

‘We present on the page herewith a very ex- 
cellent likeness of Mrs. Sinclair, late Mrs. For- 
rest. The publicity of the domestic troubles be- 
tween Mr. Forrest and his wife have been al- 
ready made sufficiently notorious without our 
recurring to the details of this uighoom law- 
suit. Suffice it to say then, that Mrs. Sinclair 


was the successful party in the suit, and now re- 
ceives, by decision of the court, threef thousand 
dollars per annum from her late husband’s es- 
tate, and is divorced from him. Of the merits 
of the case we have nothing to say; public sym- 
pub, as & matter of course, was with the lady. 

ut we must be permitted to remark that the 
full report of such a case is, beyond a doubt, of a 


most questionable propriety, and cannot but ex- 
ert a baneful influence upon society in general 


During the progress of this case the New 


York papers w crowded with the evi- 
dence as given. verbatim, of chamber- 
maids and low-lived serving-men, whose 
veracity was questioned at every assertion, 
and whose verbal evidence was a disgrace 
to any press. So sensible were some of 
the New York editors of this, that at its 
close they declared that no such trial 
should ever again appear in detail in their 
journals. We rejoice at such aconclusion, 
for we would no more soil the purity of 
these columns with the report of such a 
trial than we would admit into its pages 
profane language and obscene allusions 
upon any subject. There is enough of sin 
and sorrow in this world, without making 
it unduly conspicuous in print. But we 
desire more particularly here to refer al 
sonally to this lady. Soon after the close 
of this long trial, Mrs. Sinclair resolved to 
adopt the stage asa profession ; and de- 
claring that the money which the court had 
awarded to her from her late husband’s es- 
tate should every cent of it be devoted to 
charitable purposes, resolved, by ae 
to the theatrical profession as a means 
support, to maintain herself by her own 
exertions. Her debut in New York was, of 
course, of the most flattering character, 
having the prestige of her name, and the 
notoriety of the late trial, to aid her in 
drawing Fst houses. We have not yet 
seen the lady perform; but judging from 
the tone of criticism which meets our eye 
in the New York and Philadelphia papers, 
it is probable that she has a vast deal to 
learn in her adopted profession before she 
can expect to excel. She — at 
Brougham’s Theatre, New York, in the 
School for Scandal, as Lady Teazle, fol- 
lowing up her first ap ce by running 
through with a role of characters, such as 
Julia, in the Hunchback, Pauline, in the 
Lady of Lyons,ete. After playing out the 
term of her en ro in New York, and 
reaping a ve ndsome pecuni 
vest she filled ‘an engagement in Philadel. 
ia, and has now again returned to New 
ork, where she has running through 
with her role of characters for a second 
time with less success, we believe, as it re- 
gards dra’ large audiences. Mrs. Sin- 
clair will find that, unless she can bring 
sterling genius to her aid, and so personate 
character as to give her acting an intrinsic 
value in itself, curiesity of the multi- 
tude once gratified, they will no longer 
crowd the theatre to see one of whom they 
have heard so much and seen so much in 
print. Mrs. Sinclair has many admirable 
requisites for the stage, a fine figure, quite 
English in its style, and very naturally 80, 
as she was born in London. Her complex- 
ion is very fair, and her face ly 


handsome, with features sufficiently marked and 
prominent for stage effect. In private, her style 
and manner are highly attractive, dignified and 
ladylike; of her public perfermance, we may 
have more to say in a future number, when we 
shall have seen her in Boston—an opportunity 
of which our readers will probably have ere 
long. In a previous number we gave a minia- 
ture representation of Mrs. Sinclair as Lad 
Teazle, in the famous screen scene, in Josep 
Surface’s library, but the present picture is one 
wherein the size has enabled our artist to effect 
a perfect likeness. Mrs. Sinclair is the daughter 
of Mr. Sinclair, the famous artist, who made a 
reputation in this city, when the opera of Cin- 
derilla was first produced at the Tremont Thea- 
tre, in the character of the prince. His daughter 
inherited her father’s musical taste. 


TURKISH QUARTER OF CAIRO. 

The Turkish quarter of Cairo still retains the 
picturesque Saracenic architecture of the times 
of the Caliphs. The houses are mostly three 
stories in height, each story projecting over the 
other, and the plain stone walls are either white- 
washed or striped with horizontal red bars, in a 
manner which would be absurd under a northern 
sky, but which is here singularly harmonious and 
agreeable. The only signs of sculpture are oc- 
casional doorways with richly carved arches, on 
the light marble gallery surrounding a fountained 
court. I saw a few of these in retired parts of 
the city. The traveller, however, has an ex- 
haustless source of delight in the wooden bal- 
conies enclosing the upper windows. The ex- 
traordinary lightness, grace, and delicate fragility 
of their workmanship, rendered still more strik- 


ing by contrast with the naked solidity of the walls 
to which they cling, gave me a new idea of the 
skill and fancy of the Saracenic architects. The 
wood seems rather woven in the loom, than cut ° 
with the saw-chisel—Through these lattices of 
fine net work, with borders worked in lace-like 
patterns, and sometimes topped with slender 
turrets and pinnacles, the wives of the Cairene 
merchants sit and watch the crowds passing to 


and fro in the twilight of the bazaars, themselves 
unseen. It needed no efforts of the imagination 
to people the fairy watch towers under which we 
rode daily, with forms as beautiful as those 
which live in the voluptuous melodies of Hafiz. 
On entering Cairo, the European visitor is grat- 
itied and interested with the entire contrast this 
city presents to all he has left behind him in 
Europe. In the words of a British resident, 
“here everything #~->riental—the style of 
the buildings, the streets, the aspect 
and cosiumes*ef the . vople, the quiet and 
repose universally prevailing; no rattling 
of carriages and carts; no rushing, busy 
crowds, intent on their different pursuits. 
But in their stead, the solemn camel and 
his patient little attendant, the donkey, 
making their noiseless way under their 
burdens; the people gathered in groups 
around the doors of the cafes, chatting or 
smoking; the shopkeeper listlessly reclin- 
ing in his stall; the sentinel, half asleep at 
his post, while the guard within lie stretch- 
ed in profound repose; all yielding to the 
influence of a climate as delightful as it is 
salutary, and which fortunately acts as an 
opiate, to some extent, against the many 
hysical ills the geople are exposed to 
rom a bad and™rapacious government.” 
Cairo, at present, contains 240 principal 
streets, forty-six public pase (squares), 
eleven bazaars, 140 schools for the instruc- 
tion of children, 300 public cisterns, 1166 
coffee-houses, sixty-five public baths, 400 
mosques, and several considerable hospit- 
als. The whole city is enclosed by a stone 
wall, terminated on the southeast by a de- 
tached and scarped rock rising more than 
200 feet above the level of the Nile, on 
which stands the citadel. This fortress, 
with the city walls, was built or restored 
by Saladin, about 1176. The walls have 
battlements, and lofty towers at about 100 
yards apart. They are, however, of little 
strength, and have been suffered, in many 
parts, to fall to decay. There are four 
magnificent gates.— Bayard Tuylor. 


A CHILD'S SYMPATHY. 


A child’s eyes! those clear wells of un- 
defiled thought—what on earth can be 
more beautiful? Full of hope, love and 
curiosity, they meet your own. In prayer, 
how earnest; in joy, how sparkling; in 
sympathy, how tender! The man who 
never tried the- companionship of a little 
child has carelessly passed by one of the 
greatest pleasures of life, as one passes a 
rare flower, without plucking it or knowing 
its value. Avchild cannot understand you, 
you think; speak to it of the holy things 
of your religion, of your grief for the loss 
of a friend, of your love for some one you 
fear will not love in return; it will take, it 
is true, no measure or soundings of your 
thought; it will not judge how much you 
should believe, whether your grief is ra- 
tional in proportion to your loss, whether 
you are worthy or fit to attract the love 

yu seek; but its whole soul will incline 
itself to and itself, as 
on the i ich is your feeling for 

Norton. 
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ADVENTURES OF A YOUNG HUNTER. 
A Story of Of Virginia's carly Days, 


BY SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 


[concLupED.] 


CHAPTER XXII—[corrinvep.] 


Wet and cold was Morgiana, for the rain 
had found her unprotected—her lips were set 
and colorless, and no mark of animation dwelt 
upon her marble features. Orlando placed his 
hand beneath her neck and raised her head to 
his knee, and then, with his own heart hushed 
to a fearful stillness, he placed his hand upon 
the bosom of his mother to see if hers had mo- 
tion in it. 

“Tt beats! it beats!” the young hunter cried. 
“©, Chiron, my mother lives !” 

The excitement of the moment came near 
overpowering the youth, for long suffering had 
made him weak, and closing his eyes beneath 
the unerring spell he sunk back upon the damp 
moss, and the form of his mother settled once 
more upon the ground. Chiron stooped over 
the forms of both mother and son, and ere many 
moments the latter was aroused to conscious- 
ness, and when reason once began to come to 
his aid, the situation of his parent flashed upon 
him, and strength returned to his every nerve 
and muscle. Chiron had raised the form of 
Morgiana upon his own bended knees, and was 
chafing her templeS «vith the seal-skin pouch he 
wore at his girdle. -™ 

“Can she live?’ asked Orlando, as he took 
one of the cold, alabaster hands in his own. 

“There is hope,” returned Chiron, “for her 
heart already beats stronger, and warmth begins 
to reach her temples. Take off your frock, Or- 
lando, and place it here upon this gentle mound 
of moss. We will let her rest here while we 
prepare a litter.” 

The youth did as directed; then Chiron laid 
Morgiana’s head back upon the rough pillow 
thus prepared, and taking off his own shirt of 
soft fur, he placed it over her. This having 
been done, the old hunter drew his hatchet from 
his belt and proceeded to get out the proper 
materials for a litter, and ere long one of suffi- 
cient capacity was formed, and upon it Morgi- 
ana Chester was laid. The two hunters raised 
the litter to their shoulders, and with eager steps 
they started homeward. The way was difficult 
and tedious, but at the distance of quarter of a 
mile they strack into a hunting-path, and they 
moved on with more ease. Often did Orlando 
find himself obliged to stop and rest, but at 
length just as the sun had sunk below the tow- 
ering tree-tops, they reached the forest cot. 
Old Elpsey bounded forth, and with a wild cry 
of anguish she fell upon the form of her mis- 
tress ; but as soon as she could be made to com- 
prehend that there was life in that cold form, 
she clasped it in her arms and carried it into the 
house, where she placed it carefully, tenderly, 
upon the bed. 

With a fond heart did the faithfal old negress 
chafe the temples of her mistress, and apply 
such restoratives as she could command. Chi- 
ron and Orlando stood by with earnest, eager 
watcaagfpe nd at length, as the last soft shades 
of twilight were deepening into darkness, the 
maniac mother’s eyes opened—but O, what ‘a 
fire burned in their bright depths! She put 
forth her white hand and grasped Old Elpsey 
by the wrist. 

“Ha! you black fiend!” she cried, as she 
started up in her bed. “’T was you, you who 
carried off my boy!” 

Chiron Sprang forward and pressed the raving 
woman back upon her pillow. Orlando seemed 
for a moment riveted to the spot—then he sank 
upon ‘his knees, buried his face in the bed- 
clothes, and sobbed aloud. 


Poor Morgiana Chester! She had indeed 
come back to life, but she had been awakened 
only to find all reason gone. The soft light of 
her mild eye, the heavenly purity of her passive 
countenance, and the gentle dew-drops of her 
soul’s sorrow were gone—all gone! She was 
mad! The frail throne of her mind that had 
been toppling for years upon its foundations, 
had now fallen, and beneath its weight the soul 
fell crashing to utter chaos! 

A moment Chiron gazed tearlessly upon the 
scene—then he took the young hunter gently by 
the arm and led him unresistingly from the spot. 


CHAPTER 


THE MENTAL MORN HAS BROKEN FROM ITS 
NIGHT. 


A week had passed away since the melan- 
choly development recorded in the last chapter. 
In a quiet, handsomely furnished chamber in 
the mansion of Sir Oliver Wimple, reposed, 
upon a bed of downy softness, the form of the 
poor maniac mother. A raging fever had set 
in, caused by her exposure in the forest, and, at 
the earnest request of the baronet, sustained by 
the permission of an excellent physician, she 
had been removed to her present quarters. The 
gentle Ada had nursed her with a fond daugh- 
ter’s care—Elpsey never left her side, while Lady 
Wimple left nothing undone for her comfort. 

Morgiana had raved exceedingly—sometimes 
for her husband, sometimes for her son, and 
anon her mind would turn upon the secret of the 
old oaken chest. Her ravings were wild and in- 
coherent, but they lasted only an hour or so at a 
time, her physical strength soon giving way 
beneath them. She recognized no one, noteven 
her son, for her mind seemed utterly uprooted. 

It was towards the close of the day that the 
physician called in his daily visit, and as he en- 
tered his patient’s chamber a smile of satisfaction 
lit up his features. Morgiana had just sunk into 
an easy, grateful slumber, and a profuse perspi- 
ration was upon her brow and temples. Her 
skin was moist and soft, and her pulse—that in- 
dex to the beating heart—was steadier than it 
had been before for a week. Those hard, pain- 
ful lines that had marked the maniac’s fair coun- 
tenance, had softened to a more pensive look, 
and the blue veins, which had been so long 
swollen almost to bursting, left now only their 
azure tracings beneath the transparent skin. 
The right hand was thrown over her head, and 
the left arm was outstretched, as if to give more 
room for the heart. 

Orlando stood at the foot of the bed, and by 
his side leaned Ada. Upon the countenance of 
the youth there was a broad ray of hope, which 
seemed a reflection of the physician’s own smile, 
and yet he watched the latter’s movements with 
nervous anxicty. As the doctor turned to leave 
the room, he beckoned for Orlando to follow 
him. 

“Mr. Chester.” said the physician, as soon as 
they had reached the hall, “ your mother is past 
all present danger.” 

“Great God, I thank thee!” ejaculated the 


“youth, as he clasped his hands together. 


“ Let her not be distarbed to-night,” continued 
the physician, “ for if I am not greatly mistaken 
she will sleep quietly till morning. Yet, she 
must be narrowly watched and properly cared 
for.” 

At this moment Chiron entered the hall, and 
& joyous look overspread his face as he heard 
the result of the-doctor’s investigation. 


“ Doctor,” said he, as that individual was upon 
the point of turning to depart, “you have not 
lisped a word of Mrs. Chester’s whereabouts, 
have you?” 

“Not a word.” 

“Nor of her son’s ®” 

“No, not a syllable, nor does any one in the 
town seem to mistrust that the youth has re- 
turned?” 

“TI am glad of that,” returned Chiron, and 
then turning to Orlando, he said, in an under 
tone: 

“ Berkley mistrusts not the retribution I have 
in store for him.” 

As the physician departed, the youth gazed 
long and earnestly into the face of the old hunt- 
er, and at length, laying his hand upon the arm 
of his mysterious friend, he said : 

“ Chiron, I would ask you a question. Since 
I have known you I have troubled you with but 
few questions. I once promised you that I 
would not seek to rend the veil from your se- 
cret—have I not kept that promise ?” 

“Most faithfully,” returned Chiron. 

“Then I would now be absolved from its 
further claims.” 

“TJ grant you the absolution,” Chiron rejoined, 
with a smile. 

“ Now, now, Chiron, tell me who and what 
youare. You say the crisis is near at hand, and 
before it comes, I would at least know you for 
what you really are.” 

“Then know me for your friend.” 

“No, no—not that,Chiron. That I have long 
known.” 

“Orlando,” said the strange man, while a pe- 
culiar shade of mingled hope and anxiety passed 
over his features, “if you do not receive what 
you ask from other lips than mine on the mor- 
row, I will myself open the seal and hold it up 
to your view. The mission of years is soon to 
be accomplished, and when the veil is lifted you 
shall know wherefore Iam your friend. Sleep 
quietly to-night, and on the morrow your soul 
shall be moved by things of which you never 
dared to even dream. Part of the crew of the 
brig will be here, and Roswell Berkley is also 
summoned. The villain knows not yet that we 
are domiciled here, and at the request of Sir 
Oliver he will come most unhesitatingly. Let 
your dreams be happy to-night, and let your 
hope range to heaven if it can.” 

Bright and joyous danced the beams of the 
morning sun over the forests and streams, and 
gaily sung the lark as it dipped irs light plamage 
in the golden flood. At an early hour Orlando 
glided softly from his chamber, and approached 
the apartment where lay his mother. His heart 
beat with a hushed motion as he gently raised 
the latch, and in a moment more he stood by 
his parent’s bedside. Elpsey was drowsing in 
her chair, and as the youth entered he gave her 
permission to slip out and take the fresh air. 

The negress was gone, and the son’ was alone 
with his mother! He bent low over the bed 
and kissed the white brow. That simple kiss— 
so sweet, so gentle, so pure, and so loving! 
That son’s token of undying affection—so heart- 
felt and so gushing, and yet so quiet and unob- 
trusive, seemed like the rod of God’s chosen re- 
deemer of Israel ! 

Morgiana opened her eyes and gazed for a 
moment about her—then she closed them, and 
placed her hands hard upon her brow. Again 
she opened them, and murmured : 

“Where am I?” 

“ Here, here, dearest mother,” cried Orlando, 
as he took her hand in his own. 

“Orlando,” uttered she ina some: so strange 
that the youth was startled. 

“ Yes, yes, dear mother—your own Orlando 
—your own lovingson Do younot know me?” 

Long and steadily did that mother gaze into 
the face of her boy. Shade after shade, and 
light after light, passed over her features, but 
her eyes varied not—their light was deep, in- 
tense, and a thousand souls seemed struggling 
in their lustrous depths. At length her lips 
parted, and she murmured : 

“Tf this be not real, then what a dream has 
been mine.” 

“Tt must be like a dream to you, mother,” 
said the youth, still moved most strangely by 
the peculiar manner of his parent, “for during 
the past week you have been low, very low ; but 
you are better now.” 

“ A week !” uttered Morgiana. “ Raise me up, 
Orlando, and let me look upor you.” ‘ 

Tremblingly the youth obeyed, and as the 


mother reclined upon the arm of her child, she 
continued : 

“A week! No, no; it must have been years— 
long, long years! I remember I had a child—a 
laughing babe—an infant boy—and I called it 
Orlando!” And I remember, too, that my boy 
once had a father ; but, alas, that father—” 

Big tears gathered in the poor woman’s eyes, 
and for a moment she hesitated, but at length 
she wiped her tears away, and while yet a fearful 
shudder ran through her frame she continued : 

“T see itall! My husband went out on that 
pleasant morning—he kissed me before he went, 
and his hand trembled as he left me. I was 
frightened at his looks, but he promised me he 
would soon return. My husband I never saw 
again 

“And he deserted you !” uttered Orlando, in 
accents of fearful suspense. 

“ Deserted me! Who ever told thee that?” 
exclaimed Morgiana, with sudden energy. 

Orlando hesitated for a moment how to an- 
swer, but soon he resolved to speak the truth, 
and in a kind, soft tone, he said: 

“You told me so, mother. Ever since I can 
remember—and that is sixteen years—you have 
given me to understand that my father deserted 
you.” 

“ And thus my dream passes before my eyes,” 
murmured she, as she placed her hand again 
upon her brow. “No, no, my son—for such I 
know thou art—my husband loved me truly, 
faithfully. He promised to come back, but he 
never came. In an hour after he left me some 
men brought a body into the house. I lifted 
the pall from the face, and beheld the features 
of my husband! He was cold and stiff, and his 
cloak was all bloody! They told me he had fall- 
en ina duel! I fell upon that lifeless clay, and 
there my soul sunk into a slumber of memory’s 
oblivion! Now, now, I feel that Iam awaken- 
ing from my life-dream; yet that dream has 
some pictures which my memory still clings to. 
Your image is graven upon my heart, even as 
the unconscious lake receives the image of the 
tree that grows upon its margin. My son, my 
son, what adream has been mine! How fraught 
with tears and woe—with smiles and flowers !” 


As Morgiana spoke she sunk back upon her 
pillow and closed her eyes. hie was weak, and 
she needed repose. At that moment Elpsey 
came back, and without a word the youth slip- 
ped from the apartment. In the hall he met 
Chiron who had just come in from the garden. 


“ Orlando,” said the old hunter, as he grasped 
the youth by the hand with astonishment, “ what 
is the matter ?” 

The young man fell upon Chiron’s bosom, 
and bursting into tears, he murmured : 

“My mother! my mother !” 

“What has happened? Speak! speak!” ut- 
tered Chiron, in breathless anxiety. “Morgiana 
is not more ill—she is not dead !” 

“Dead! Ah, no,” returned the youth, while 
the sun of a refulgent joy beamed softly from 
his every feature. “Chiron, the sun of reason 
has risen upon her—the dark clouds of her men- 
tal night have rolled away, and, in all its pris- 
tine strength and purity, her mind has assumed 
its throne! She spoke to me—she called me 
Orlando—her son! She told me of that fearful, 
terrible morning, when, upon the cold corse of 
my father, she sank into the chaos of her mental 
world !” 

A moment that powerful man gazed into the 
features of the youth, and then, with his hands 
clasped above his head, he sunk upon his knees. 
No sound broke from his lips, but yet the prayer 
of thanksgiving that went forth from his heart 
was such an one as angels love to receive upon 
their celestial tablets and bear to the throne of 
the Father! 

As Chiron arose to his feet the physician en- 
tered the hall, and having been informed of 
what had transpired, he proceeded at once to 
his patient’s chamber. Ada came down from 
her apartment, and drawing her arm within his 
own, Orlando led her forth into the garden, 
there to pour into her ears the joyful intelligence 
of his mother’s return to reason, while Chiron 
went to his own room to prepare his morning’s 
toilet, and when he returned to the hall he look- 
ed almost like another being. The long beard 
was shaven from his face, so that the kind, be- 
nevolent look which had before been confined 
about his mouth and eyes; now spread its beams 
over his whole face. His rough suit of furs and 
deer-skins had been replaced by a neat citizen's 
dress, and when Orlando saw him again it was 
some moments before he could realize that in 
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the noble form before him he really beheld his 
mysterious friend. Ada was delighted with the 
transformation, and so was Lady Wimple, and 
even in the presence of the gentlemen they both 
declared they loved him. 

When the doctor returned from his visit to 


- the invalid, his countenance was all smiles and 


joy, and he assured the assembled household 
that Morgiana was beyond all danger. Chiron 
drew him one side, and conversed earnestly with 
him for some minutes, after which the trans- 
formed hunter took Orlando by the hand, re- 
marking as he did so: 

“The doctor says I may see her. Come, my 
boy, let us to Morgiana’s chamber.” 

When Orlando entered his mother’s room she 
was sitting up in her bed, with the pillows so 
arranged as to give.a comfortable support for 
her back, while her eyes were dwelling upon 
Ada’s flower-garden, which opened its fragrant 
beds in front of her window. With reason once 
more sending its beams of intelligence athwart 
her features she looked more beautiful than 
ever, and, almost transported, Orlando stood and 
gazed upon her ere he stepped forward. 

“ Orlando, my son,” uttered Morgiana, as her 
eyes rested upon the form of her boy, “come to 
my side and let me look upon thee. Kiss me. 
——tThere, now tell me of the past. I’ve dream- 
ed of forests and ruins, of flowery gardens and 
running brooks. Upon my mind there is pic- 
tured a sylvan paradise—a wood-embowered 
home in the sweet wilderness. I would know—” 

She did not speak further, for at that moment 
her eyes rested upon the powerful form of Chi- 
ron. She did not gaze upon him wildly, nor did 
she start with sudden excitement, but calmly, 
steadily she gazed, and then placing her hand 
upon her brow, she murmured : 

“ Orlando.” 

“ Well, mother,” softly returned the youth. 

“I fear me I am going back again to my 
dreamland home. I dwell again in the realms 
of phantasy,” and as the woman spoke, she 
pressed her hand over her eyes. 

“ How—what—of whom do you dream ?” ask- 
ed Orlando, placing his hand upon his mother’s 
brow, and bending over her with earnest solici- 
tade. 

“Did you not see that form that stood but 
now by my bedside ‘—that airy phantom ?” 

“°Tis no phantom, mother,” urged Orlando. 
“Look up again. He is still here, and he has 
been our best friend.” 

“Here! here!” murmured Morgiana. “No, 
no, my son—that may not be. It cannot be.” 

“ Morgiana,” said Chiron, in a tone of the 
softest, richest melody, while he stepped forward 
and took one of her hands in his own. 

Slowly Morgiana gazed up into the powerful 
man’s face. For a full minute she looked, and 
then, while an expression made all of earnest, 
hopeful prayer, rested upon her features, she 
said: 

“Speak to me again. Call me Morgiana. 
Call me—no, no—O, God, that cannot be.” 

“ Morgiana, it can be—it is /” said Chiron, and 
while he spoke, a loving smile shone upon his 
broad, kind face. 

“Then speak to me again. Call me—” 

“ My wife!” cried the old hunter; and as he 
stooped further forward, Morgiana fell upon his 
bosom and was clasped within his powerful 
arms. 

“ Has kind Heaven played me false in this, or 
do I see my father?” ejaculated Orlando, in 
trembling, fearful accents, as he drew nearer to 
his strange friend. 

“ My son, my son,” murmured Chiron, as he 
drew one arm about the form of the youth, 
“you do indeed see in me your father. My 
wife—my child !” 

As the stout man spoke he drew his priceless 
burdens more closely to his bosom, and then 
wept like a child. In a few moments, however, 
he laid Morgiana’s head back upon her pillow, 
and wiping the tears from his cheeks, he gazed 
upon her sweet face. 

“Let no doubt cloud your joy, my own dear 
wife,” he said, while yet both the mother and 
son were regarding him with speechless wonder. 
“T am your own husband—I am the man to 
whom you pledged your heart’s early love—the 
father of your boy, and the fond worshipper of 
your goodness and truth. Look up, sweet wife, 


and be happy, for ere this sun that now illu- | 


mines the earth shall sink again to its rest, there 
shall not be a cloud to darken the horizon of 
your peace. You now have a husband and a 
son to live for—you have other hopes to realize, 


and many scenes yet to come shall be blessed 
with the sunlight of your smiles. Look up, my 
wife, and smile.” 

Morgiana did smile, so happily and so sweet 
ly, that heaven itself seemed reflected upon her 
countenance. Again she placed her arm about 
her husband’s neck, and murmured her thanks- 
giving with an overflowing heart. 

“But tell me, my husband,” said Morgiana, 
as soon as she could bring her mind down to a 
cool reflection, “ how is it that you live? I saw 
your bloody form, all stiff and cold, and they 
told me you were dead. Why have we thus 
been separated ?” 

At that moment Orlando cast his eyes out at 
the window, and an exclamation of some sud- 
den emotion escaped from his lips as he noticed 
Roswell Berkley coming up from the river. 
Chiron’s eyes wandered in the same direction, 
and pulling his son by the sleeve, he bade him 
seek Sir Oliver and inform him of the arrival, 
at the same time promising that he soon would 
follow. 

As Orlando passed out he saw Chiron take 
Morgiana’s hand again in his own, and though 
anxious curiosity ran wild in his bosom, yet he 
endeavored to curb it by the self-assurance that 
all would ere long be revealed to him. He had 
seen his mother in the possession of her long- 
lost reason, and he had found in the person of 
his mysterious friend a dear father, but yet 
there was much more for him to know. The 
life-lots had not yet all been drawn. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
CONCLUSION. 


Ar the same moment that Roswell Berkley 
entered the hall of Sir Oliver Wimple’s dwelling 
Dick Nolan and three of his shipmates came up 
from the river, and remained within hailing dis- 
tance. Berkley was not without some slight 
shade of suspicion as he entered the baronet’s 
dwelling, for the servants had eyed him with 
strange glances as he passed them ; but, remem- 
bering that the old baronet was his friend, he 
strove to banish all unpleasant suspicions, and 
in a moment more he greeted Sir Oliver with a 
bland smile. 

“ Ah, whem have we here?” uttered Berkley, 
as the remodelled hunter entered the room. 

“Let me introduce you,” said the baronet, 
“Mr. Berkley, my friend, Lord Chiron.” 

“Chiron! Lord Chiron!” repeated Berkley, 


starting with a sudden fear, as he recognized the 


noble form of the old hunter. 
“Have you forgotten me?” asked Chiron, as 
he regarded the dumbfounded man with a bitter 


smile. 
“Sir Oliver, what means this ?” cried Berkley, 


in a tone which seemed to indicate that he still 
counted upon the baronet’s friendship, but at 
the same time evincing a fear that might not be 
easily shaken off. 

“Tt simply means that Lord Chiron, and one 
or two other friends, have business to transact, 
and your presence was deemed absolutely neces- 
sary. Ah, here comes another,” continued Sir 
Oliver, as the young hunter entered the room. 
“Mr. Berkley, Orlando Chester.” 

“ Fiends of darkness !” shrieked the villain, as 
his eyes rested upon him whom he thought 
either dead, or far away. “Sir Oliver, let me 
go hence.” 

“ Easy,” said Chiron, as he motioned Berkley 
to aseat. “I have business with you, and when 
that is done you can be relieved of our presence.” 

Roswell Berkley gazed first upon one, and 
then upon another of those present, and, while 
his gaze seemed wavering between Chiron and 
Orlando, he sank into a seat. A deep struggle 
was apparent upon his countenance, but at 
length his native impudence seemed to triumph, 
and with a forced look of offended dignity, he 
said : 

“Then go on—but be quick about it.” 

“You will find the business quickly enough 
transacted for your own pleasure,” returned 
Chiron, as he quietly took a seat. 

“ And who are you that thus assumes to dic- 
tate ?” asked Berkley, with considerable distrust. 
“ If you be Lord Chiron, you can be nothing to 
me.” 

“Tam the Lord of Chiron, and I am some- 
thing to you; but it is of your brother that I 
would now speak.” 

Roswell Berkley started and turned pale. 

“IT would ask you,” continued Chiron, “ if you 
remember of your brother’s making his will and 
leaving the colony for England ?” 


“Since I hold all my property by virtue of 
that will, I should not be likely to forget it,” re- 
turned Berkley, through whose perturbation 
there was a tone of assumed sarcasm and con- 
tempt. 

“ And, if I remember rightly, your brother 
never returned to America.” 

“No sir; he died in England.” 

“And do you remember how Sir Wallace 
Berkley came to his death ?” 

Again the villain turned pale, for he remem- 
bered the dark hint about the duel which Chiron 
had thrown out a week before. 

“T will help you,” continued Chiron. “ Sir 
Wallace Berkley fell in a duel with one Vincent 
Gilman.” 

“ Well, sir, and what of that?” uttered Berk- 
ley, vainly endeavoring to- curb his swelling 
fears. 

“ The fatal will which the unfortunate baronet 
placed in your hands you made his death-war- 
rant; for you sent Gilman over to pick the quar- 
rel, and when he returned he bore to you the 
intelligence of your brother’s death !” 

“Tt’s a lie!” cried Berkley, “a base, infernal 
lie, coined for the purpose of my ruin. There 
dwells not the power on earth that can prove it!” 

“Perhaps not,” replied Chiron, “for the man 
who did the deed now lives no more—his bones 
are lying beneath the deep shade of yonder for- 
est. But I will help you further. When Gil- 
man returned, he informed you, also, that your 
brother had left a wife and child. Almost im- 
mediately after Sir Wallace’s arrival in England 
he fell in with a lovely companion of his child- 
hood’s years, and he married her, of which fact 
he informed you by letter.” 

“T never received it! He did not write!” 
shrieked the villain, while the white foam actu- 
ally stood upon his lips. “My brother was 
never married! That maniac—” 

The speaker did not finish his sentence, for 
with a bound like a royal tiger Chiron sprang 
forward and grasped the dastard by the throat. 

“ Villain,” whispered the powerful man, in a 
tone that resembled the rushing whirlwind, 
“ Morgiana Chester was your brother’s wedded 
wife, and she is one near and dear to me. Let 
your lips give utterance to but a whisper against 
her fair fame again, and I'll crush you as I would 
a viper. You did receive your brother’s letter 
wherein he informed you of his marriage, and 
you destroyed it. You then sought his death, 
and when you learned from Gilman that his 
poor wife was made crazy by her misfortune, 
you resolved that she should pass before the 
world as a dishonored woman !” 

Chiron released his hold upon the villain’s 
throat as he ceased speaking, and went back to 
where Orlando stood trembling with amazed 
astonishment. 

“Sit down, sit down for the present,” said 
Chiron, as he saw the youth about to speak. “I 
will bring this matter to a close ere long.” 


As the old hunter—for so we may still call 
him—thus spoke, he turned once more towards 
where Berkley sat, and he was just in time to 
see that individual fumbling within the bosom 
of his vest, as if in search of something, but the 
moment he met the fiery glanée of the powerful 
man he half withdrew his hand, and with a 
tinge of insolence he uttered : 

“ It seems. strange that if my brother took to 
himself a wife, he should have withheld from 
her his family name.” 

“Sir Wallace did not withhold from his wife 
his family name,” returned Chiron, “but she, 
poor woman, wandered from it. After her mind 
fell from its throne of reason she conceived the 
idea that her husband had deserted her, her 
mind was filled with a fearful phantom of his 
faithfulness, and seeming to forget the past, she 
took her own pure virgin name, and shrank 
from the society of those whom she had known 
in her happiness.” 

“It’s a lie !—it’s all a lie!” cried the excited 
villain, seeming ready to grasp at the least straw 
that might float before him. “My brother's 
will gave to me all his property, and nothing 
can gainsay it.” . 

“Do you not know that by the laws of Eng- 
land the will of a bachelor or widower is madé 
null and void by a subsequent marriage and 
birth of issue?” asked Chiron, with a look of 
utter contempt. 

“ Prove it! prove it!” cried y, while a 
flash of demoniac hope shot athwart his livid 
features. “ You cannot prove this cursed mar- 
riage. The mother is a maniac, and there is no 
proof.” 


“The mother is not a maniac,” returned Chi- 
ron, at the same time putting forth his hand to 
keep Orlando in his seat. “Her reason has re- 
turned to her, and even now she is almost 
within sound of my voice.” 

“ Her word will not pass against me,” uttered 
Berkley. 

“ But this will!” returned Chiron, as he took 
from his pocket a small parchment roll. “’Tis 
the secret of your mother’s old oaken chest,” he 
continued to Orlando, and then spreading it 
open to the gaze of Berkley, he added: 

“ Here, thou heartless villain, is the marriage 
certificate of Wallace Berkley, baronet, and 
Morgiana Chester, and it bears the seals and 
signatures of the Earl of Boston, Sir Thomas 
Warren, together with that of the rector who 
married them. Is that evidence enough ?” 

For some time Roswell Berkley had been 
sustained upon the expiring embers of his own 
hopes, and like the cornered rat, he had turned 
at bay; but now all, all was crushed, and with a 
groan he fell back in his chair, his glassy eyes 
still glaring wildly upon his powerful antagonist. 

“Now, villain,’ continued Chiron, as he no- 
ticed Berkley’s manner, “ you will plot no more. 
The same fate which you planned for Orlando 
may yet be yours. There’s murder, deep and 
black, upon your soul, and you cannot escape 
its just punishment. ’Twas you who plotted 
for the death of the young hunter, and then you 
plotted for mine. You attempted to sell the 
youth into Algerine slavery, and you tried to 
gain the mother into your power; but through 
all your wickedness the finger of a just God has 
been visible, and He seems to have saved you‘ 
till this moment only that your crimes might be 
exposed, and yourself given over to the laws 
you have outraged.” 

“But, by the torments of the fiends! thou 
shalt not live to witness thy triumph,” roared 
the villain, starting from his seat and springing 
forward. 

The movement of the wicked man was so 
quick that he seized the parchment from Chi- 
ron’s hand before the latter could prevent it, and 
then darting back he drew a pistol from his 
bosom. 

“Now die, tattler!” he gasped; and as he 
spoke, he pressed his finger upon the trigger of 
the weapon he held. 

If Berkley’s movements had been quick, Chi- 
ron’s eyes had been quicker, for the last move- 
ment of the villain he had anticipated, and 
springing nimbly on one side he dashed the pis- 
tol from its owner’s grasp. 

“ There, miserable scoundrel !” uttered Chiron, 
as the weapon bounded across the room. “ Thus 
are you foiled. Dost think that the destruction 
of that marriage certificate would benefit thee ? 
Roswell Berkley, do you not know me ?” 

® Know thee?” iterated the foiled man, in a 
fearful, horror-laden whisper, while his knees 
trembled beneath him? Know thee!” 

“ Ay, Roswell, do you know me?” again 
asked Lord Chiron, while he bent upon the man 
before him a sharp, searching gaze. 

Roswell Berkley arose slowly from his seat, 
stepped breathlessly forwaid, and laid his hand 
upon the strange man’s arm. He gazed deeply 
searchingly into his opponent's face, a livid, 
deathly hue overspread his features, and, while 
his heart seemed to shrink back from the very 
blackness of the soul that held it, he sank back 
into his seat, and murmured: 

“The grave itself has turned against me! 
Wallace—my brother! O, that the earth had 
swallowed you ere you came to thwart me thus. 
Not dead, but living—and living to curse me !” 

“Your own black heart shall alone curse 
you,” returned Chiron. “I am indeed Sir Wal- 
lace Berkley, and I am your brother. I am 
Lord Chiron, too.” 

Roswell Berkley seemed ready to speak, but 
he had not the power. The crushing of all his 
hopes had been so utter, so whelming. that his 
tongue could find no utterance. In the mean- 
time Orlando came forward and caught his 
“father’s arm. 

“ Father,” he said, “is this, too, all real, or do 
I dream 

“T's all real, my boy,” returned Chiron, 
while his face softened with a beam of affection 
as he gazed upon his son. “It’s all real, and 
you shall no longer be kept in suspense; for 
your own and my brother’s information, I will 
explain it all: 

“ Shortly after you were born, my son,” com- 
menced Sir Wallace, “I was one day grossly 


insulted by a perfect stranger. At first I took 
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no notice of it. The insult was repeated, and 
at length I struck the miscreant with my fist. 
He challenged me. His own insults had been 
too public to leave me room for any other 
course than to fight him. My moral nature 
shrank from the deed, but I was too much of a 
coward to stand out against a false public opin- 
ion, and so I accepted his challenge. The 
scoundrel fired before his time! His bullet en- 
tered my side, and with one or two quick, pain- 
ful bounds, the surrounding scenes swam before 
me, and I sunk unconscious upon the ground. 
When I came to my senses I found myself in 
the house of an old physician, who informed me 
that I had been two weeks under his roof. The 
ball had been extracted, and I was told that I 
should recover; and when I asked for my wife, 
they told me that she could not see me now, but 
that she was safe. But they had deceived me, 
for when I was sufficiently recovered to go ont, 
they confessed to me that Morgiana had disap- 
peared with her child. I learned that I was car- 
ried to my house all bloody and insensible from 
the sanguinary field, and to all appearance dead. 
The sight threw the reason of my fond wife 
crashing from its throne, and, unknown to her 
friends, she had disappeared. They told me 
that she had raved some, and that she thought I 
had deserted her, and that she also spoke of 
going in search of me. Before I had made 
much arrangement for seeking out my poor 
night-stricken wife, the old physician, who had 
so kindly had me taken to his own dwelling, 
gave to me a small portmanteau which had been 
left by the man who had shot me, and who had 
been obliged to take such sudden flight that he 
had no time to return to his hotel for it. With- 
in that portmanteau I found certain letters 
which revealed to me at once the whole dark 
plot that had been concocted against me, and 
which opened my eyes to the horrible fact that 
my own brother had been at the bottom of the 
whole. At first I resolved to come directly 
back to Virginia and punish him as he deserved ; 
but then I could not leave till I had learned 
something of my wife and child, and at length, 
when I found that the impression was abroad 
that I was dead, I resolved to let Roswell re- 
main under the pressure of his own conscience, 
for I knew his grasping, penurious disposition, 
and I knew that he would not waste my estate. 
After much searching and inquiry I made out 
to trace a woman and her child into Scotland, 
but I found them not. About six months after 
the disappearance of my wife I received from 
the king the lands and titles of Chiron. I had 
been a firm adherent to the interests of Charles, 
and this was my reward. I accepted the lord- 
ship, and at the same time received from my 
sovereign the promise that he would keep the 
affair of my identity as secret as possible. From 
that time I threw off my family name, and wore 
only the title of my new grant. Iwas knowf’ 
onlyas Chiron. Some thought that Sir Wallace 
Berkley was dead, while others thought him 
safe in the American colonies, but only a chosen 
few knew him in his new guise. I had sworn 
that I would not reveal myself to my brother till 
I had found my wife, or learned something of 
her fate. 

“Year after year passed away, and I became 
convinced that_my Morgiana and her child were 
dead. Charles had passed from the throne; 
James had worn the English crown for his brief 
day, then fied into France, and William was now 
the monarch. In the troubles that ensued from 
James trying to regain his lost sceptre, I-was 
called upon for my aid, and I could not refuse. 
At length, as I was one day sailing down the 
Thames, a woman and her child were discovered 
upon the Shore, upon which an old sailor made 
some remark about a poor insane woman, with 
an infant boy, who had many years before gone 
over to America in a ship to which he was at- 
tached. I started from my seat, drew the old 
sailor aside, and soon I knew that the poor wo- 
man of whom he spoke was my wife. I gave the 
man some gold, and as soon as possible I set 
forth for the colonies. I landed in Boston. I 
there gained intelligence of a maniac mother 
and her child, and at length I followed them 
here, where I arrived in season to save them 
from the fangs of the serpent that would have 
devoured them. The rest you know, my son, 
and at some future time you shall know of my 
wearisome searches through Great Britain, and 
of other things which might prove interesting to 
you. For the present I will only tell you fur- 
ther that the governor has had the accysation 
against you withdrawn, and that you have noth- 
ing more to fear.” on * 


“O, my father, my father!” murmured Or- 
lando. It was all he could say, and he only fell 
upon his parent’s neck and gave way to the 
gushing emotions of his rapture-wrought soul. 
So thick and so fast had come these strange and 
startling developments upon his understanding, 
that it was some time ere he could comprehend 
the full force of their eventful meaning; but 
when, at length, they became comprehensively 
arranged in his mind, he shook back the flowing 
locks from his brow, and turned his wondering, 
speaking gaze upon the form of his miserable 
uncle. 

Roswell Berkley spoke not a word after his 
brother had closed; but after casting his eyes 
for a moment about him, he arose from his seat, 
end turned towards the door. There was a 
strange gleam in higyes, a peculiar twitching 
about his mouth, an hand trembl¢d violent- 
_ly as he placed it upg latch. Note moved 
to detain him, none th@ught of it, for his man- 
ner struck them with awe. A bitter curse rested 
upon his lips, the whole weight of his sins 
seemed dwelling upon his heart, but above all 
came the chaotic crashing of his grasping, un- 
natural ambition, rumbling and thundering 
about his shrinking soul. For a moment after 
the villain had passed out, all was quiet, and 
Chiron was just upon the point of following his 
brother, when the sharp report of a pistol broke 
the air. 

The party rushed out from the hall, and within 
a rod of the door-stone, they found the wretched 
man weltering in his own blood! He had car- 
ried a second pistol, ani that life which he had 
blackened by his heinous crimes, he had himself 
taken ! 

“Poor Roswell!” murmured Lord Chiron, 
as he stood and gazed upon the fearful scene. 
“For all thy sins I could not have wished thee 
so terrible an end as this. But God’s will be 
done !” 

Nolan and his companions were soon called, 
but instead of carrying Roswell Berkley back to 
Jamestown a yrisoner, they carried his cold 
corse to its burial! His brother placed a marble 
-slab above his grave, but on the next day after- 
wards the heavens lowered upon the spot, and a 
lightning-bolt shivered the pale marble into 
fragments! It was never.replaced ! 

Soft andgentle twilight had spread its grateful 
influence abroad, when within the chamber of 
Lady Morgiana Berkley were assembled the prin- 
cipal living characters of our tale. The happy 
wife and mother, now almost entirely recovered, 
was sitting up in her bed. Upon her left hand 
stood Sir Oliver and Lady Wimple, and their 
gentle Ada, while upon her right stood her hus- 
“band and son. 

Lady Berkley had been informed of all that 
had transpired. She had listened to the inter- 
pretation of her maniac dream—she had heard 
her husband's story, and she had read the heart 
of her noble-minded son, and from the deepest 
fountains of her heart she had thanked God for 
His boundless mercies and kindness. 

“ Sir Oliver,” she said, while a joyous light 
danced in her dark, lustrous eyes, “ Orlando has 
imparted to me a secret, and he assured me that 
you have for some time known and admitted its 
import. In addition to your many kind favors 
I would now ask you for another, my husband 
having given the mission into my hands. Will 
you give to my bestewal the hand of your sweet 
Ada 

A happy smile irradiated the features of the 
old baronet as he took the hand of his blushing 
child, and without a word he passed it over to 
his wife. Lady Wimple kissed her fair daughter's 


placed her hand in that of the Lady Morgiana. 
The latter drew the gentle girl to her bosom, 
and after having embraced her with a gushing 
fondness, she put forth her thin white hands— 
one to Ada, and the other to her son. 

“ There,” she said, as she joined their hands 
together, “let each take the other as the best 
gift of earth. Look back upon the pastand cull 
such lessons of experience as shall enable you 
wto live for peace and joy inthe future. Mis- 
fortune is the lot of all, but to those whose souls 
are pure it can only cloud for a time, and when 
it passes away it leaves no sting, no grief be- 
hind, but serves to make brighter still the sun- 
light of our new-found joys. May God bless 
us each and all, and long continue to us the joy 
of this blissful moment.” 

The happy mother raised her eyes to heaven 
as she spoke — the others followed her example, 
and they all responded,—“ Amen |” 


brow, then led her to the head of the bed, and. h 
jana.) > Farewell! we may not'meet ~~~ 
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ACROSTIC. 


DESIGNED FOR THE ARCHED FRONTISPIECE OF A LADY'S ALBUM. 


eS BY RICHARD WRIGHT. 

3 T his album ’s like the Rural walk where Beauteous flowers are seen, 

> Here's every hue the Bye to please, A dorning life’s sweet green ; 
S each friend may plant, or G ather here, some Lovely fioral themes, 

*” Perfuming every leaf In which joy, T rath or friendship beams. 
Nea Reason in sober dress N ow gives her I nferences clear, 

= _ @14 valued friendships re renewed and M ade thus doubly dear ; 
~<) P leasure’s bright smile H ere knows no change, Or aught that tends to blight, 

3 E xciting wit and mirth © bey the moral Rule of right, 

R omance’s dreams R ise up and spread, Enraptaring the sight ; 

« T be glow of fancy Wiles the hour C onnecting light with shade, 
~~ o> et still instructing Every page In which her scenes are laid ; 
2 O ur various duties Let us strive To lighten as we may, 

F or young in years, this“ Life to us is _X outh’s fast fitting day. 
PD Ta, Apri, 


¥ USE YOUR OWN LEGS. 

You who, in these days of vehement bustle, 
business and competition, can still find time to 
travel for pleasure aléne—you, who have yet to 
become emancipated from the thraldom of  rail- 
ways, coaches and saddje-horses—patronize, I 
exhort you, that first and oldest established of 
all conveyances, your own legs! Think on your 
tender partings nipped in the bud by the railway 
bell; think on the coachman’s detested voice 
that summoned you, famishing, from a good 
dinner table ; think of luggage confided to ex- 
tortionate porters, of horses casting shoes end 
catching colds, of cramped legs and numbed 
feet, of vain longings to get down here, and to 
delay for a pleasant half hour there ; think of all 
these manifold hardships of riding at your ease, 
and the next time you leave home strap your 
luggage on your shoulder, take your stick in 
your hand, set forth, delivered from a perfect 
paraphernalia of incumbrances, to go where you 
will, how you will, the free citizen of the whole 
travelling world! Thus independent, what may 
you not accomplish? What pleasure is there 
that you cannot enjoy? Are you an artist, you 
can stop to sketch every point of view that 
strikes your eye. Are you a philanthropist, you 
can go into every cottage and talk to every hu- 
man being you pass. Are you a botanist or ge- 
ologist, you may pick up leaves and chip rocks 
wherever you please, the livelong day. Are you 
a valetudinarian, you may physic yourself by 
nature’s own simple prescription, walking in 

fresh air. Are you dilatory or irresolute, you 
may dawdle to your heart’s content; you may 
change all your plans a dozen times in a dozen 

hours ; you may tell “ Boots” at the inn to call 
you at six o'clock, may fall asleep again (aestat- 

ic sensation) five minutes after he has knocked 

at the door, and may get up two hours later, to 

pursue your journey with perfect impunity and 

satisfaction. For to you, what is a time-table 

but waste-paper? and a “booked place” but a 

relic of the dark ages? You dread, perhaps, 

blisters on your feet ; sponge your feet with cold 

vinegar and water, and show me blisters after 

that, if you can! You strap on your knapsack 

for the first time, and five minutes afterwards 

feel an aching pain in the muscles at the back of 
your neck; walk on, and the aching will walk 

off. How do we overcome our first painful 

cuticular reminiscences of first getting on horse- 

back? By riding again. Apply the same rule 

to carrying the knapsack, and be assured of the 

same successful result. Again, and uncompro- 

misingly I say it, therefore, walk and be merry, 

walk and be healthy, walk and be your own 

master! walk to enjoy, to observe, to improve, 

as no riders can! walk, _ you - oA best per- 

ipatetic impersonation of genuine holiday enjoy- 

that is to be with on the of 
this work-a-day world—Rambles Beyond Rail- 


ways. 


(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
FAREWELL. 


~~ 


BY MRS. M W. CURTIS. 


Farewell! we may not meet again, as 
Our life is fall of changes ; 

Amid the haunts of busy men 
The grim destroyer ranges. 


And time may dim. the hours 
I’ve spent with thee mid grove and glen, 
Gathering the wildwood flowers. 


Farewell! the word is fraught with pain, 
And gloomy thoughts within me 
Echo we may not meet again, 
© may the Satiour bless thee ! 


Farewell! but we shall meet again 
When all earth ties are riven, 
And death has laid us ‘neath the plain, 
We'll meet again in heaven ! 
Scituate, Mass., April, 1852. 


The velvet moss will grow on sterile rock, the ° 
misletoe flourishes on naked branches, the 
ivy clings to the mouldering ruins, the pine and 
cedar remain fresh and fadeless amid the medita- 
tion of the receding year ; and, heaven be praised, 
something beautiful to see and grateful to the soul 
will, in the darkest hour of fate, still twine its 
tendrils around the crumbling altars and broken 


were a true ty. 


IDEAS OF THE ARABIANS. 


Their general opinion of an English traveller 
is, that he is either a lunatic or a magician; a 
lunatic, if, on closely wstching his movements, 
they discover he pays little attention to things 
around him ; a confirmed lunatic, if he goes out 
sketching. and spends his time in spoiling good 
paper with scratches and hieroglyphics; and a 
magician, when inquisitive about ruins, end given 
to picking up stones and shells, gathering sticks 

leaves of brushes, or buying up old bits of 
copper, iron and silver. In these cases, he is 
supposed, by aid of his magical powers, to con- 
vert stones and shells into diamonds of immense 
price 5 and the leaves and sticks are charms, by 
king at which he can bestow comforts upon 
his friends, and snakes and pestilence upon his 
luckless enemies. If a traveller pick up a stone 
and examine it carefully, he will be sure to have 
at his tail a host of malapert little boys deriding 
him, though keeping at a very respectful dis- 
tance, in deference to his magical powers. 
Should he indeed turn round suddenly and pur- 
sue them a few steps, they fly in an agony of 
fear, the very veins in their naked little legs al- 
most bursting, and they never stop to look back 
till they have got well amongst the crowd again, 
where. panting for breath, they recount to their 
auditors the dreadful looks that devil of a Frank 
gave them, making fire come out of his eyes and 
adders out of his mouth— Neale’s Eight Years in 
Syria, Palestine,and Asia Minor. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
TO THE EVENING &TAR. 


~ 


BY ALICE LINCOLN. 


Whither art thou bearing my thoughts, fair star, 
Whither art thou bearing my thoughts away ; 
To the land that blooms in the west afar, 
Where the bright gold shines with its Juring ray ? 


There the miner delves, and bis throbbing heart 
With hope’s fever pulse is swelling high, 

Till visions of wealth into life will start, 
Full soon ‘neath despair’s chill wave to die. 


Leave my thoughts not there, 0 star so fair, 
For I feel my shuddering heart grow chill ; 
O the death angel stoops over loved ones there, 

I fain would forget—lead onward still. 


Yes, on till the sweet spice isles are gained, 
That gem the far off Indian sea; 

Where the Jeayes are ne'er by the frost-breath stained, 
And the gentle flowers from blight are free. 


Can thought rest here and be free from pain, 
On the spot like another Eden fair? 
Ab, no! for sin, with its crimson stain, 

In darkest horror is reigning there. 


There ’s no rest for thought on earth, fair star, 
For grief and change o’er each scene doth fly ; 
Bear the weary one on thy beams afar, 
To a home of rest and peace on high. 
North Tewksbury, Mass., April, 1852. 


THE DEAD CHILD. 


The little child is dead! Move softly round 
the house; tread reverently, when you near the 
room where the beautiful form lies in its little 
coffin. How.still! the very shroud seems sculp- 
tured; you never knew how lovely he was until 
now; you never knew half his gentle ‘virtues. 
Over your heart the memory of his sweet smiles 
hovers like an angel ; his eye was brighter than 
any of you will ever see again; his voice more 
musical than the sweetest lute. O, why will the 
stranger pass. on unheeding? why does the 
school-boy and shout even beneath the 
window where he lies? How can travellers rat- 
tle by so heedlessly? how can the world—the 
heartless world, go on with its shows, its farces, 
its pleasure seeking, its tumults of peace and 
war, joy and hatred, when loving, happy-hearted 
‘Willy sleeps unknowing all? Alas! the little 
child is dead, and fain would the stricken soul 
clothe all the world in mourning.— Olive Branch. 


‘The pride of ancestry is well rebuked in the 
following beautiful lines of N. P. Willis : 


{if the moae wene born a lily, and by force of heat, 

of 

name 


Are like stars seen 


arches of the desolate temples of the human heart. 


That were not there but for their bright originals in heaven 
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THE STATE HOUSE, OHIO. 

This handsome edifice stands in the centre of 
a square, in the city of Columbus, the seat of 
government of Ohio. The dimensions of the 
building are 305 by 184 feet. It is surrounded 
by a terrace 18 feet wide and about 12 feet in 
height. The height to the top of the roof of the 
rotunda from the ground is 140 feet. The build- 
ing contains the Hall of Representatives, 84 by 
72 feet; the Senate Chamber, 54 by 72 feet, and 
the Library, of the same size. Each of the large 
apartments is of appropriate height, and are 
finished in the best style of art. Besides these 
magnificent apartments, the building includes a 
rotunda 60 feet in diameter, and 120 feet in 
height to the eye of the dome, richly ornament- 
ed with cornice, brackets and panels. There are 
also rooms for the Circuit Ceurts of the United 
States and offices for the Executive, and every 


VIEW OF THE NEW STATE HOUSE. AT COLUMBUS, 0419. 


department of the State Government, besides, 
thirty-six Committee rooms. The style of the 
architecture is Grecian Doric, of the proportions 
of the Parthenon. The columns are 6 feet 7 
inches in diameter at the base. The rotunda is 
covered with a stone conical roof, designed by 
Mr. W. Russell West. By this form of roof, 
Mr. West has, with great skill and taste, avoided 
the incongruous arch of the dome, always in bad 
keeping with form of the most rigid and the 
most beautiful of the Greek orders. Architects 
and men of taste, as well foreign as those of 
America, have pronounced the whole design of 
this building one of the best adaptations extant 
of Gre¢iati models to modern purposes. The 
material employed in the building is a secondary 
limestone, of compact texture, and in color, 
nearly resembling, at a distance, white marble, 
making a beautiful appearance. 


BRIDGE AT MADRAS. 

The Corvery river is the most considerable 
of any south of the Krishna, both Mysore and 
the Carnatic owing much of their agricultural 
wealth to the water it distributes. It rises 
in Coorg, bounds Coimbatore, and after a wind- 
ing course of 450 miles east, falls into the sea, 
in the district of Tanjore. The specimen of 
engineering skill, given herewith, has recently 
been erected across this river, near Bhowanee, 
Madras. It consists of twenty-six brick arches, 
of 47 1-2 feet span, built on stone piers, and is 
nearly a quarter of a mile in length. It was be- 
gun in December, 1849, and opened to the pub- 
lic in May, 1851; taking two working seasons, 
or about twelve months, to complete the build- 
ing; for in that part of India, where this bridge 
is built, the natives can only work between the 
monsoons, viz., during the months, from Decem- 


ber to the end of May. It is situated on the 
high road from Madras to Coimbatore (famous 
for its cotton) and the Neilgherry Mountains. 
An average of 700 people were employed daily 
on the work, chiefly women! Owing to the very 
low price of labor, the cost will be considerably 
under 50,000 rupees, or £5000. The average 
daily pay of a man is two-pence, and that of a 
woman, three-halfpence. This noble bridge was 
designed and built by Lieutenant Charles Vang- 
han Wilkinson, of the Madras Engineers. A\l- 
though of so unusually long an extent. it has no 
dry arches. In the accompanying sketch, over 
the centre arch, may be seen the pagoda at 
Bhowanee, formerly famous as a place of wor- 
ship for the Thugs; and beyond is a distant 
view of the Neilgherry Mountains, situated 
about eighty miles from Bhowanee ; the whole is 
quite descrip'ive of East Indian scenery. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial. ] 


THE FARMER’S DAUGHTERS: 


—oR— 
MOVING INTO TOWN. 


BY MISS R. A. ACKERMAN. 


“Debby, Debby! you can’t guess what.glori- 
ous news,—Steve, do stop shaking that tree, so 
that I can get somewhere within a mile of you 
to tell my story.” 

The speaker bounded, panting for breath, into 
the orchard where the persons addressed were 
engaged in collecting the fruit of a large apple- 
tree ; she was a young girl of apparently not 
more than sixteen, the image of health and hap- 
piness ; her eyes sparkled, and her cheeks glow- 
ed with excitement; flinging herself down upon 
a wheelbarrow, standing nigh, and employing 
her sun-bonnet as a fan, she exclaimed, “O, I 
am so glad, Deb, we are really going !” 

“ Steve,” a pleasant, thoughtful-looking youth, 
of some nineteen or twenty years, sprang from 
the bough of the tree that he had been stripping 
of its honors, and gazed with a look of anxious 
inquiry into her face. 

“ What did you say, Nell?” said he. 

“I said,” replied Nell, with great emphasis, 
“ that we are really going to move to the city.” 

The apples that Debby had gathered in her 
apron fell to the ground, as she said, in a tone of 
reproachful astonishment, “ after all our coaxing, 
too! it is too bad! what has made you so crazy 
to go to the city, Nell ¢” 

“©, Letty has told me such magnificent sto- 
ries about it, ever since she has been home from 
school; of the beautiful streets, and the splendid 
houses, and the music, and sights, and wonders, 
and the crowds of people, and the elegant dresses, 
and all that; it’s a wonder that I've as many 
senses left as I have. We have an old friend 
living there, who has promised to see about buy- 
ing the house for us, and anything else that we 
want him todo. Father went to New York, on 
purpose to look at some of the houses that were 
for sale ; he told us of half a dozen, but there is 
one that suits our fancy better than the others ; 
it is a three story brick, with stone stoop, iron 
rail, and what they call a gothic doorway ; Letty 
has seen it; she says it is in one of the most 
fashionable streets, and stands in the middle of 
a long row of the same kind ; so father has writ- 
ten this afternoon, to say that he will take the 
house and move into it as soon as possible. I 
am so rejoiced that we are going to get out of 
this dismal, lonely place !” 

“Dismal and lonely! why you never thought 
it so, till lately, Nell,” said Debby. 

“ Well I know, but then it seems so, compared 
with the city, and such a city as New York! I 
I shall be too happy to live!” exclaimed the de- 
lighted girl; “but I forgot!” continued she, 
suddenly springing up, “I was sent on an er- 
rand to the bush down yonder. I will tell you 
all about it at singing-school to-night; don’t 
forget to be there ;’ and she disappeared like a 
flash, leaving Debby and Steve to make the best 
of her communication. 

Nell and the Letty she had mentioned, were 
the only daughters of wealthy farmer Hilton ; he 


owned, to be sure, but the one homestead in 
which he resided, and which had descended 
to him from his forefathers ; but its far-reaching 
acres were the finest looking and most fertile of 
any for miles around. Letty was about two 


years older than Nelly, being about eighteen at 


the period of which we speak; she had a short 
time before returned from a boarding-school in 
the city of New York, where she had been for 


two years acquiring some of the accomplish- 
ments of that city, Before she left home, she 
was a quiet, dreaming girl, happy in the rural 
occupations and companions that surrounded 
her ; but contact with the thousand attractions 
that New York possesses for a youthful stran- 
ger’s mind, had produced a revolution in her 
character. She returned home, longing for the 
delights of the distant city; the friends of her 
childhood seemed to her disagreeable and rough. 
So long and so repeatedly did she dwell upon 
the pleasures she had left, that Nell, who had no 
idea of what a great city was, having never ap- 
proachcd, what Letty called civilized life, nearer 
than a small market town, had her head com- 
pletely turned by her sister’s eloquent descrip- 
tions, and grew almost as discontented as she. 
After Letty’s return from school, there was no 
more péace for farmer Hilton. The two girls 
pleaded with him incessantly to sell the farm and 
remove to the city; their mother, like many 


others, fond and foolish, thinking of the’ grand 
match that by the capture of some rich merchant 


or something of the kind, might thus be made- 


for her two handsome daughters, joined in their 
entreaties. Farmer Hilton was a good natured, 
easy soul, loving his wife and children above 
everything on earth, and willing to do anything 
to please them; at last, though it was terribly 
against his conscience to do so, he sold his farm 
with all its appurtenances, and bought a dwell- 
ing in one of the fashionable streets of New 
York. It was their contemplated removal thith- 
er, which had occasioned Nelly’s outburst of 
glee. 

The young persons whom Nelly addressed as 
“Debby” and “Steve,” were Deborah and 
Stephen Boughton, the daughter and son of the 
good Dominie, who for some dozen years had 
officiated as clergyman of the township. Debo- 
rah was a mild, pleasing girl, a year older than 
Nell; Stephen, as we have said, was a young 
man nearly twenty, of much the same disposition 
and appearance as bis sister. He was fond of 
retirement, and was studying with his father 
for the ministry, preparatory to entering college, 
which he intended doing at the commencement 
of the next term. For many years farmer Hil- 
ton had served in the capacity of either deacon 
or elder in the church presided over by Dominie 
Boughton. Between the family of the elder and 
his worthy Dominie, there had always existed 
the greatest possible intimacy and friendship, 
and sorrowful indeed was the household of the 
Boughtons when the removal of the Hiltons first 
began to be a subject of conversation; the 
younger portion, however, among whom were 
Debby and her brother, hoped to the last, that 
something would happen to prevent their going. 

It was the custom of Dominie Boughton’s pa- 
rishioners, to devote an hour or so after the 
prayer meeting of every Friday evening, to the 
rehearsal of tunes for the service of the following 
Sabbath. Stephen Boughton was generally the 
leader of these rehearsals. The district school- 
house being the most central point, was the spot 
chosen for such meetings ; many of the younger 
ones, who did not wish to attend prayers, came 
when they were over, to “singing-school,” as 
they called it. Among these latter, on the eve- 
ning referred to by Nelly, was herself and her 
sister Letty. They came unattended, for it was 
a beautiful moonlight evening, and their house 
was not quite a mile from the place of meeting ; 
besides, they were accustomed to travelling the 
roadsalone. They entertained their companions 


with a long, rapturous account of their home 
that was to be, till the interest of even the most 
unconcerned was awakened, and many envied 
them their anticipated departure for the glories 
of the city; some of the young men, however, 
declared that they could not see for the life of 
them what attraction there was about it all. 


For some reason which did not appear, the 
singing never was worse than on that evening. 
The base was audible only in a sleepy sort of 
growl, and the tenor squeaked by fits and starts 
in the most listless, unmusical manner. Perhaps 
it was because the chorister was out of humor; 
for he certainly was unaccountably cross. He 
scolded the treble unmercifully for not keeping 
time, and looked at the alto as if he meant to 
annihilate them for singing out of tune. 

“Steve Boughton acts as if he had lost his 
wits,” remarked one young lady to another. 

“ Or his heart,” replied her companion, some- 
what frightened at the vengeful glances he ever 


and anon cast in the direction of the Hilton 


girls, who were amusing themselves by a flirta- 
tion with some young gentlemen across the 
room. 


The rehearsal was terminated at an early 


hour, by an open rebellion of the persecuted 
treble and alto, who declared that Mr. Boughton 
was finding fault without the slightest cause or 
provocation, and that they would not practise 
another note without redress of some kind, if 
the singing on Sunday had to be omitted because 
of them ; redress, Mr. Boughton did not seem 
inclined to offer, and the meeting was unani 
mously voted adjourned. 

Stephen, as he had always done, escorted 
Letty home, but her lively sallies had not the 
least effect in rousing him from an unusual re- 
serve. 

“ Are you ill, Stephen?” she inquired, when 
after walking some moments in silence, he heaved 
a deep sigh. 

“No, I thank you,” was the laconic answer. 

Another silence ensued, which was broken by 
Letty’s exclaiming : 


“ How strange it will seem to leave the farm, 
after all!” 

“ Are you really so glad as you seem to be, to 
leave all your old friends and associations, Let- 
ty?” The dark eyes of the young man looked 
with an expression of anxious inquiry into the 
face of the beautiful girl leaning so confidently 
upon his arm ; her eyes met fally his troubled, 
melancholy gaze, but there was no change in 
their expression, no shadow upon their brilliancy, 
as she replied gaily : 

“ Certainly, Stephen, I am not glad to leave 
my friends; I should like it extremely if they 
were all to accompany us; but since that cannot 
be, you know, it would be all nonsense to mourn 
over it. If you should ever stroll in our diree- 
tion, when we are established in New York, you 
wont fail to make us a visit, will you, Steve ?” 

“Thank you—of course not,” replied Stephen, 
laconically as before. 

A few moments bronght them to Letty’s 
home ; relinquishing her arm, and bidding her a 
hasty good night, he took his solitary road across 
the fields to his own dwelling. 

“ How I wish that Letty had never seen that 
detestable boarding-school !” was the thought of 
bitter regret that again and again arose in his 
mind. “ How can two or three years so have 
changed her? Ste used to smile so sweetly and 
affectionately when she spoke to me; now she is 
so fashionable and indifferent; it is no coolness 
on my part, no change in myself, that has pro- 
duced the alteration in her conduct; nothing, 
nothing but city flatteries and folly; but she 
shall not think that I am grieving for the loss of 
her regard; I will show her that I can be as cold 
and careless as she !” 

Of the two sisters, Letty had always been 
Stephen’s favorite ; her tastes and feelings were 
so much more like his own than those of Nelly. 
Growing up together from childhood, they cher- 
ished for each other the affection of brother and 
sister. But Letty’s departure for boarding- 
school had been on her part the herald of a 
change in her feelings toward the dearest friend 
of her early days—Stephen Boughton. She had 
been caressed and flattered by the foppish gal- 
lants of the city, till her thoughts, which were 
not given to deep reflection, had been completely 
diverted from their old channel. Stephen’s 
brotherly regard for Letty had passed insensibly 
into a feeling deeper and more dangerous to his 
peace; but even of his words and looks she took 
now so little notice, that she had no suspicion of 
the change. Since her return she had mixed so 
seldom with the associates of former years—not 
exactly because she felt herself above them—but 
because meditation upon the acquaintances she 
had left, had rendered their society, as we have 
said, uncongenia} to her, that she seemed almost 
a stranger in the scenes so long familiar. 

Stephen’s resolution of coolness toward Letty 
did not forsake him, though it cost him a terrible 
effort ; for when he next met her, on the Sab- 
bath, his heart beat almost andibly, and his 
frame trembled so that he could scarcely stand, 
as he returned her morning salutation with a 
bow and smile, polite and indifferent as her own. 
From that time till the departure of the Hiltons, 


which took place as soon as the house in the 
city could be arranged for their reception, Steph- 
en never betrayed by word or glance the slightest 
sign of his disappointment with regard to Letty ; 
and when he took leave of her, for anything that 
he knew to the contrary, forever—for many hun- 


dred miles lay between New York and his quiet 


home—it was with a calm eye and steady voice, 
that would have done credit to a stoic. He 
stood by the window of his study, watching the 
carriage that bore them away, till the last trace 
of it disappeared ; he glanced toward their old 
homestead ; the smoke curled up as usual from 
among the trees around it, that were just putting 
on the gorgeous apparel of autumn; but they 
that to him had given it life and beauty, were 
gone; strangers trod its pleasant dels, and re- 
joiced in its bright hearth-fires. ‘Turning hastily 
from the window, Stephen bowed his head upon 
his hands, and gave way to the gloomy reflec- 
tions that overwhelmed him. 
* * * 

“J do wonder who those people are ?” m ased 
the fashionable Mr. Augustus Belmonte, as he 
raised his quizzing-glass to his eyes, at the win- 
dow of his boarding-house, to survey two young 
ladies, who were descending the steps of an ele- 
gant dwelling opposite. The young ladies were 
attired completely in superb velvet and ermine, 
and had a dashing, consequential air. 

“Zounds!” exclaimed Belmonte, aloud, to a 


companion, who was amusing himself upon s 
sofa with Bulwer’s last work. “Jake, do come 
and take a squint at these girls! see how they 
step off, as if the pavement wasn’t good enough 
for them! I wonder if they wouldn't like to 
have it carpeted? Who are they ?” 

“ Who are who ?” inquired Jake, looking up 
pettishly from the pages of his book just in time 
to hear the last part of Belmonte’s address. 

“Why, those girls in dark blue velvet, that 
have just left the house directly opposite ; they 
must belong there, for I have seen them dozens 
of times peeping in and out.” 

“O, I forget the name jast now—I’m not ac- 
quainted with them, and never was. All] know 
about them is that they bought that house, and 
moved into it last fall, and that they’re reputed 
to be very rich ; now don’t bother me with any 
more questions about girls in dark blue velvet, 
or dark blue tow-cloth, or anything else, for I’m 
just commencing a new chapter ;” and he re- 
sumed his reading, leaving Belmonte engaged 
_ 8 variety of speculations respecting the young 

ies. 

“It wouldn’t have been Mr. Augustus Bel- 
monte,” thought that gentleman to himself, re- 
ferring to the time of Jake’s sojourn, “ that would 
have been living three months, opposite two 
such pretty girls, without scraping an acquaint- 
ance, by hook or by crook. What a fine substi- 
tute either one of them would make for my little 
Miss Sophonisba Would-be-somebody, who has 
taken it into her young head to turn up her nose 
at me in Broadway. By the shades of my an- 
cestors, I'll get an introduction somehow, if I 
have to introduce myself!” 

Belmonte’s wishes, in this respect, were grati- 
fied sooner than he expected. The same eve- 
ning, while leisurely sauntering into the drawing- 
room, his eye fell upon two young ladies engaged 
in a lively conversation with the daughter of his 
landlady ; they were the same two that had so 
attracted his attention im the afternoon. Imme- 
diately upon the introduction, “Mr. Belmonte, 
ladies—Miss Hilton, Miss Ellen Hilton,” he 
seated himself between them on the divan and 
chatted as familiarly as if he had been an ac- 
quaintance of years. Upon his return, after es- 
corting them across the street to their residence, 
he communicated to his friend Jake the intelli- 
gence of his introduction to the ladies im dark 
blue velvet, and announced his intention of call- 
ing upon them immediately. 

“Tn the meantime,” said Jake, with a sort of 
contemptuons sneer, “ what is to become of Miss 
Sophonisba Up-town-there, the little heiress that 
isto be? You'll give me a letter of introduc- 
tion and a recommend in that quarter, now wont 
you, Gus?” 

“QO, no you don’t, now, my dear boy ; don’t be 
too obliging ; I'll find out on which side of the 
scale the gold weighs the heaviest, and then, 
ahem! Why, it isn’t the first time in my life 
that I've made love to two ladies at once, Jakey,” 
and erecting himself before the mirror, he foncled 
his moustache with an air that he had cultivated 
as being peculiarly irresistible. 

The Misses Hilton, who were no other than 
our friends Letty and Nelly, were exceedingly 
pleased with their new acquaintance. They 
were captivated at once by his exquisite bow. 

“How different from the awkward country 
obeisances that we have received all our lives !” 
exclaimed Letty. 

“How much handéomer, and how much more 
polite he is, than even Steve Boughton, whom 


you thought such a pattern of perfection, Letty,” 


remarked Nell. “How much handsomer than 
any of the New Yorkers that we’ve been intro- 
duced us to as yet. Why don’t you set your cap 
for him, Lett?” continued the young lady. “I 
would, if I wasn’t shut up all day in that plaguy 
academy ; all you've got to do is sit here and 
cast sheep’s-eyes at him through your bewitching 
ringlets ; you wont deserve an offer all your life, 
if you don’t catch that fellow im no time !” 

“Mrs. Augustus Belmonte !” said Letty, mus- 
ingly, “how sweetly it would sound. Nell, I 
believe I'll take your advice !” 

“Do! do!” replied Nell, laughing merrily, as 
she seated herself at her studies for the ensuing 
day ; “the sooner you're out of the way the bet- 
ter, for then I shall have the field entirely to 
myself!” 

t was not long before Belmonte made his 
promised call upon the Misses Hilton. At first, 
he inquired for “the young ladies,” and flirted 
alternately with Letty and Nell, but his regard 
soon seemed to take a more decided turn, and 
when his ring at the door-bell was answered, his 
inquiry was invariably for “ Miss Hilton” alone. 
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His visits became more and more frequent, he 
escorted Letty to the various places of amuse- 
ment, presented her with elegant gifts, and by 
a thousand delightfal innuendoes, made it very 
evident that he did not wish longer to be con- 
sidered by her merely as a common acquaint- 
ance or friend. Farmer Hilton and his wife en- 
couraged his addresses by every meats in their 


- power, for by his kind attention to themselves 


he had completely ingratiated himself into their 
favor. He had won the old gentleman by the 
gift of a massive, handsome walking-stick, and 
enraptured the old lady by a magnificent pre- 
sentation of her favorite woollen yarn and Scotch 
snuff. “ He seems,” said the good old farmer, 
“ just like one of the family.” 

Between Letty and Belmonte the attachment 
appeared to be mutual ; they exchanged rings, 
containing each other’s daguerreotypes, and the 
sweetest little notes, containing the most touch- 
ing expressions of affection, went daily back and 
forth between the boarding-house of Belmonte 
and the residence of the Hiltons. Nothing was 
wanting now to complete the happiness of all 
parties, but the climax of a proposal; but hav- 
ing marched up energetically to this momentous 
crisis, the affair made a decided halt. Weeks 
slipped into months, and left him standing still 
in statu quo. 

Nelly, in the meantime, was busied with her 
school studies and accomplishments, but had 
found time to fall in love with a desperate char- 
acter, who performed upon the stage of one of 
the fashionable theatres. Actors had always been 
her father’s dread and abhorrence ; and this per- 
son’s reputation for morals did not tend to cor- 
rect the impresslon he had formed of them. 
What was rather singular, Nelly’s favorite pos- 
sessed none even of those qualifications which 
recommended Belmonte to favor. He was sev- 
eral years older than herself, and not at all good- 
looking, and rough in manner. Nelly had seen 
him only in his fictitious characters, and her 
imagination had transferred the fascinations of 
those characters to his own ; her father had sev- 
eral times forbidden him the house, and of late 
nothing had been seen of him in her company, 
either at home or abroad. 

To give Letty and Nelly every advantage, no 
pains or expense had been spared; every whim 
that seized them had been gratified, and having 
always lived in the country, neither parents nor 
daughters had any idea of the expenses attend- 
ant upon a city residence. When farmer Hilton 
sold the homestead, he had from its sale, exclu- 
sive of the house in which he now resided, a 
considerable sum of ready money remaining ; 
what was left, after furnishing this city residence, 
he laid out in bank stock, as being the best dis- 
posal of it. At first he had paid his bills as they 
were handed in, but as the demands of the young 
ladies increased, he was obliged to obtain arti- 
cles upon credit; this it was easy for him to do, 
as he possessed the reputation of being extremely 
wealthy. Whenever they tormented the patient 
old gentleman for new dresses, jewelry and sq 
forth, they would say, playfully, “never mind, 
pa, we'll both be married in less than a year, and 
have as much money as we want of our own.” 


Partially consoling the thoughts of their extrava- 
gance with this reflection, he allowed them all 
the jewelry and trappings they desired, and suf- 
fered himself to be bored to death with accumu- 
lations of splendid furniture, and the uproar of 
their nightly entertainments. 

But though the Hiltons almost forgot that 
any debts were due, one by one the bills came 
in at last. One hundred, two hundred, three 
hundred, and four hundred, thus the several 


amounts inscribed upon each accumulated. The 
bank stock was the only resource; but alas! to 
the utter confusion and affright of the family, 
when it was all expended, many heavy unre- 


ceipted bills still stared them in the face. There 
was no remedy but to sell the house and its 
costly furniture. The idea almost crazed the 
young ladies, for their father declared if he did, 
he would move immediately back into the coun- 
try. Letty exhausted herself in tears and la- 
mentations; Nelly was furious. “J go back 
into the country, indeed! among such a stupid, 
uncivilized set!” was her passionate exclama- 
tion, in reply to Letty’s heart-broken, “ What 
shall we dot” “Go back, indeed!” she con- 
tinued, “and hire seme poor mean hut, and 
live like beggars and be laughed at, where we 

* once owned the handsomest farm and lived like 
nabobs, though it was only in the country! No, 
indeed! Nell Hilton isn’t quite such a fool as 
that!” 


“ How can you help yourself?” asked Letty. 

“You shall see,” was Nell’s only reply. 

Letty felt uneasy; for though she had not 
mentioned it to any one, there had been, for two 
or three days past, something in her sister’s con- 
duct that excited her suspicions. That same 
afternoon, she observed Nelly attiring herself in 
an unusual manner, in her best apparel, and 
with an uncommon quantity of jewelry. 
“ Where are you going, Nell?” she inquired. 

“O, only to take a walk,” said Nell, coolly. 

At this moment the door-bell rang violently. 
Letty stepped into the hall and answered it. A 
note was handed her directed to her father. She 
carried it up stairs into the sitting-room, where 
the old gentleman, lost in the smoke from his 
pipe, was musing over his fallen fortunes. 
“ Read it for me, Letty,” said he, as she held it 


“Dear Str :—Your daughter Ellen has made 
ap engagement to meet a certain worthless 
character at a hotel near some of the steamboat 
landings, I know not which, for the purpose of 
marrying him. They intend to leave for Alba- 
ny by this eveniug’s boat. This is the earliest 
information I have had it in my power to give 
you ; it may possibly not be too late to save her.” 

“ Quick, father, quick!” said Letty, pale as 
ashes, and gasping for breath, “it is true! I 
know it! Perhaps Nell hasn’t gone yet, she 
was putting on her bonnet and shawl when I 
came up—quick!” And she flew down into the 
room where she had left Nell a moment before. 
The room was empty; from the window she 
caught a glimpse of her wayward sister just dis- 
appearing down the street. 

“ Down street, father! She has just gone! I 
can overtake her in a moment,” said she to the 
old gentleman who had followed her almost as 
excited as herself. Seizing his hat and cane he 
motioned her back. “Go to your mother, Let- 
ty,” said he; before she could answer, he was 
out of sight. 

Nelly’s steps were swift as a winged arrow, 
but the old farmer was active and strong; for 
half an hour he followed her from street to 
street, but the distance between them increased, 
and his eyesight failed him. Hastily motioning 
to the driver of a hack which stood near, he or- 
dered him—“ Follow that young woman with 
the white shawl and white bonnet and veil; let 
me know where,she stops. She is my daughter 
—I am not crazy,” added he, seeing the driver 
hesitate and scrutinize his wild looks and ges- 
tures. “ Drive on quick, for your life!” 

The vehicle dashed forward, and was soon 
moving on at an even pace with the swift steps 
of the deluded girl; her father was just about 
springing from the hack to her side, when she 
suddenly stopped and entered a large hotel just 
before them, just above the steamboat landing. 
Grdering the driver to wait, the old gentleman 
followed her. She entered a small side-room ; 
he knocked at the door—it was opened and the 
father and daughter stood face to face. Nelly 
looked aghast, uttered a slight scream, and sank, 


nearly fainting from terror, upon a chair. There 
were two other persons in the room; one was 
the actor, with whom Nelly had been forbidden 
to associate, the other a catholic priest of the 
city. With a firmness that formed a singular 


contrast to his usually easy nature, the old gen- 


tleman turned to Nelly, and taking her by the 
arm, said, “Nelly, you are wanted at home.” 

The priest stood in awe before the gray hairs 
of the injured father. The actor, putting on as 
much effrontery as he dared, asked insolently, 
“ What do you mean by this intrusion, sir? The 
lady is my affianced wife.” 

Farmer Hilton looked at him with an expres- 


sion in which indignation strove with contempt 
for the mastery, and merely replying, “She is 
my daughter, sir,” once more endeavored to 


draw Nelly toward the door. Nelly drew back, 
and covering her face with her hands, exclaim- 
ed, “I cannot—I cannot go home again !” 

“Nelly,” said her father, endeavoring to pre- 
serve his firmness, while the tears started to his 
eyes, “a hack is at the door waiting for you; do 
you wish to be taken back by force to your 
father’s house ?” 

Seeing that there was no help for her, Nelly 
rose, and, without removing her hands from her 
face, allowed herself to be led away. The old 
man seated himself by Nelly’s side, and leaned 
his elbows upon his knees, his head bowed upon 
his hands; not a word was spoken by either till 
the vehicle stopped before the door of their 
dwelling. Nelly was overwhelmed with shame 
and confusion. 


Soon after appeared a notice in the newspa- 
pers announcing that the residence of the Hil- 
ton’s, with all its “new and fashionable ” furni- 
ture was for sale at auction. In a few weeks, 
the house was completely deserted, the blinds 


‘closed, and “ To Let,” in conspicuous characters 


inscribed upon the doorway. The Hiltons had 
departed unheralded, as they came; of all the 
dear friends who had courted them for their sup- 
posed wealth, none knew or cared whither. 
There was a small farm in the township 
where the Hiltons bad formerly resided, that for 
more than a year had been untenanted. Per- 
sons seemed to have an aversion to hiring it, 


probably on account of its unproductiveness © 


and lonely situation. It was reached by a path- 
way through a dense wood, on the outskirts of 
which it lay. To this, with the amount that re- 
mained after satisfying the demands of his cred- 
itors, Farmer Hilton repaired. It was a poor 
home, indeed, compared with the one they had 
sacrificed for city life and society. Letty and 
Nelly begged piteously that their father would 
choose some other situation not in the vicinity 
of their old friends, but this time he was not to 
be moved by their tears or entreaties; he had 
determined, he said, to die among the scenes in 
which his whole life, with the exception of the 
last two wretched years, had been passed, and 
till they found better homes of their own, his 
present one must satisfy them. Dominie Bough- 
ton, to whom he bad written for advice and 
whom he had informed of his intended removal, 
was the first to call upon him. 

“T feek as if I could breathe once more,” said 
farmer Hilton, as he returned the eager grasppof 
his pastor’s hand. “I have not had a momént’s 
peace since I moved into that terrible city. I 
have come back poor in pocket, but richer in 
experience.” 

“Letty and Nelly have changed very much 
outwardly,” said the Dominie, turning towards 
them; “but they are the same in heart as ever, 
I hope.” 

The young ladies looked conscience-stricken, 
and did not reply. 

“Debby will be delighted to see you,” contin- 
ued their friend; “I will send her over with 
Stephen; we expect him home to-morrow from 
college to spend a few weeks vacation; let me 
see: it is just two years this fall since you 
moved away, isn’t it? Debby and Stephen will 
hardly recognize their old playmates.” 

“Stephen has probably found other and wor- 
thier favorites by this time,” remarked Letty, 
with a slight tinge of sadness in her tone. 

The expression upon Nelly’s face said plainly 
as words could have said, that she didn’t care 
whether he had or not. 

“ Stephen’s taste isn’t very changeable,” said 
the Dominie, glancing inquiringly toward Letty. 
After a few mements lively chat, he took his 
leave, expressing a hope to meet them all at 
church on the following Sabbath. 

Since the news of their bankruptcy first spread 


abroad, Letty had heard nothing from Belmonte. 
He had not even called to pay his parting com- 
pliments. Still, though she would have been 
horrified to have him visit her present home, she 
somehow cherished the idea that there might 
have been a reason for his conduct, and that 


time would yet restore him to her affections. 


The next evening after the Dominic’s visit, 
according to promise, Debby and Stephen, who 
had that morning returned home, paid a visit to 
the Hiltons. Debby seemed a little afraid of 
Letty and Nell, and called them each “ Miss 
Hilton.” Stephen looked considerably older, 


but otherwise he was not much changed. He 


greeted the young ladies with all his former 
friendship, but he felt, with deep regret, the 
change that two years had wrought in them. 


Their beauty had not faded, but it had acquired 
a bold flashy stamp, and their manner was dis- 
tressing, artificial and chilly. He hoped, how- 


ever, that absence from the associations of the 
city would at length restore the loveliness and 
simplicity they had so completely lost. 

During the few weeks that Stephen remained 
at home, he labored incessantly to divert the 
minds of Letty and her sister from the melan- 
choly recollections that seemed to overwhelm 
them ; but his efforts seemed of no avail; for, 
when he departed again, he left them nearly as 
reserved and low-spirited as he found them. 

There was a partial reason, however, for Let- 
ty’s continued despondency. She had, just be- 
fore Stephen left, received intelligence of Bel- 
monte’s marriage to a wealthy heiress, of New 


York ; the lady of his choice proved to be the 
Sophonisba, whom his friend Jake had referred 
to at the commencement of his acquaintance 
with the Hiltons; as he intimated his intention 
of doing them, he had been paying his addresses 
to this lady, and Letty, at the same time deter- 
mined to propose to the one that should prove 
the best provided with the “ capital ” he so much 
needed. Some slight misunderstanding with 
Miss Sophonisba had suggested the idea of one 
of the Misses Hilton as a “substitute.” The 
embarassed condition of the Hiltons’ affairs fully 
revealed to him how little he had to expect from 
a marriage with Letty ; and Miss Sophonisba’s 
great grandmother happening just at this period 
to die, leaving her in possession of a consider- 
able and long-expected property, Mr. Augustus 
Belmonte capped the climax of his iniquity by 
proposing to and marrying Miss Sophonisba. 

This intelligence with regard to Belmonte, 
came from a source that Letty could not doubt. 
It was a sore trial to her, but indignation at his 
deception, and the strength of womanly pride, 
gradually overcame her love which was mostly 
one of the imagination, and the excitement of 
hope and fear with regard to Belmonte, that had 
so long agitated her, having nothing more to 
feed upon, died away. When Letty awoke from 
the delusion respecting him, she awoke to a bet- 
ter life. Even Nelly had learned to be ashamed 
of her stage actor romance, and applied herself 
with alacrity to household duties, which, a few 
months before, she would have despised. In a 
long letter that, at the opening of the spring, 
Debby wrote to her brother, she concluded thus : 


“Tam so glad, my dear Steve, that your va- 
cation is again near at hand. Do hurry home; 
you can’t imagine what a change has come over 
our old friends Letty and Nelly Hilton. Nelly is 
busying herself about the dairy and farm yard 
with all the dignity and more than the good na- 
ture of an inexperienced housekeeper. I will 
let you into the secret, however: it is the opinion 
of all the good people round that we shall soon 
have an invitation to a wedding at neighbor 
Hilton’s, for it is generally understood that there 
is an engagement existing between Nell and 
Haslett, the young widower that purchased their 
old farm when they moved away. 

“Now, a word in your ear, my dear brother ; 
here is something still more interesting for you. 
I have found out—I will not tell you how—that 
Letty is not engaged ; she has lost all her fantas- 
tic city airs, and though she seldom speaks of 
you herself, she listens with all attention and 
interest whenever we speak of you. Your heart 
would beat quicker for a year, if you could only 
see how delightfully she blushes when we say a 
word in your praise, or refer to the good old 
times when you and she used to stand looking 
at each other’s faces in the brook. To tell you 
the truth, dear Steve, I am in haste to secure my 
sister-in-law before some one carries her off.” 


¥ * 


Three years have passed. The little farm 
upon the outskirts of the wood is once more de- 
serted. ‘The homestead formerly owned by 
farmer Hilton has been enlarged and beantified, 
and a joyous company are assembled within its 
walls to grace a Thanksgiving dinner. Conspic- 
uous among the group, are farmer Hilton and 
his wife, looking as happy as if a thought of care 
had never reached them ; near them is one whom 
we recognized in feature, though no longer in 
name, as Nell Hilton, now the wife of young 
Haslett, and sole mistress of the home in which 
her early years were passed. Haslett looks upon 
Nell with an eye of confiding affection; and 
farmer Hilton and his wife, as they watch their 
bright happy faces, thank God that after all the 
changes through which they have pasSed, he has 
given them so pleasant a rest at last in the home 
of their children. Dominie Boughton and his 
wife, and Debby, are there, and several others 
also; but the group does not yet appear to be 
completed. Every few moments, Debby will 
jump up and gaze eagerly from the window, with 
an exclamation of “I wonder why they do not 
come. Hark! there are sleigh bells. Ah! I see 
them; there they are!” she shouts, as she runs 


to the door, followed by the greater part of the 


company. In a few moments, a neat sleigh 
drives up and stops; a young gentleman. very 
much resembling Stephen Boughton, alights, 
and lifts out carefully and tenderly a lady, with 
bonnet, veil and gloves, much befitting a bride. 

“Allow me, my dear Mrs. Bouglton,” says 
Nell, advancing with mock dignity to the lady, 
“to congratulate you upon this agreeable term:- 
nation of your bridal tour. How do you relish 
the idea of settling in the country at last ?” 

The bride very unceremoniously gives Nell a 
box upon the ear. 

“None of your old capers, Lett! remember 
that you are a pastor’s wife now; you will have 
to carry yourself rather more straightly than yon 
have done hitherto,” and Nell laughingly led the 
way into the house. 

the company are seated around the bounte- 


ously spread board, Debby makes the remark : 
“T am so glad, Stephen, that you did not accept 
that call to the city; it will be so much pleas- 
anter to have you and Letty so near us.” 

.“For my part,” says Letty, archly, as she re- 
turns Stephen’s gaze of fond delight, “I have 
had quite enough of moving into town.” 


| 
| 
towards him. Letty did as she was directed. 
The note ran thus: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTE. 

Above, we give a fine view of this beautiful 
building. The engraving will convey a better 
idea of its architecture than any description we 
can give. The corner stone was laid in 1848. 
The edifice is built in the style that prevailed in 
Southern Europe during the twelfth century— 
the Norman or Lombard style, w was suc- 
ceeded by the Gothic. It consist§,of a centre, 
fifty by two hundred feet inside, with two con- 
necting ranges sixty feet in length in the clear, 
and averaging forty seven feet in breadth. An 


— 


VIEW OF THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTE, AT WASHINGTON, D. €. 


east wing forty-five by seventy-five feet in the 
clear, with a vestibule and porch attached, and a 
west wing thirty-four by sixty-five feet in the 
clear, exclusive of the spires or semi-circular 
projections. There are two central front towers 
on the north, one central rear tower on the south, 
besides a bell tower, a large octagonal and two 
smaller towers at the different angles of the 
building, with porches, yestibules, stair halls, &c., 
attached to the centre. The east wing, or chem- 
ical lecture-room, has a bell tower, and the 
west wing a campanile tower and apsis connected 


with it. The central building contains, in the 
first story, the library, ninety by fifty feet, and 
the principal lecture-room, to hold from eight 
hundred to one thousand persons. The second 
story contains the museum, two hundred by fifty 
feet. The west wing contains the gallery of art, 
sixty-five feet long; the east wing, the chemical 
lecture-room, forty-five by seventy-five feet, and 
laboratory. The extreme length of the building 
is about four hundred and fifty feet, with a 
breadth in the centre of over one hundred feet. 
The centre building rises sixty feet, and with its 


principal tower one hundred and fifty feet ; the 
wings from thirty to forty feet high, and their 
towers of various heights, from eighty to one 
hundred feet. Connected with the gallery of art, 


there are studios, in which young artists may - 


copy without interruption. The library will con- 
tain, at least, one hundred thousand volumes, 
and will embrace many valuable works, not to 
be found elsewhere in the United States. This 
‘institution bids fair to exert a widely extended 
influence in the cause of science, and thus carry 
out the design of the liberal donor ia his bequest. 


THE MUBICIPAL FIRE-ALARM TELEGRAPH ROOM, BOSTON 


[See page for desc. iption.} 
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FATHER MATHEW. 


Our readers are all familiar with the career of this 
remarkable man. For years has he been engaged in 
the work of redeeming his fellow-countrymen from 
the grasp of intemperance. His labors have resulted 
in eminent blessings to them in his native land. Not 
long since he visited America, travelled 


PORTRAIT OF FATHER MATHEW. 


the length and breadth of the land, aca oo he 
pledge, and left his impress so distinctly marked here, 
that multitudes hail him, at this moment. as their de- 
liverer from the power of a vice debasing and de- 
structive of every hope of honor or advancement, 
We need not eulogize him; his name 1s written upon 
the imperishable tablet of many a heart, and he will 
long be remembered as the apostle of temperance, and 
registered as a public benefactor, when many a marble 


record of factitious greatness shall have been effaced ’ 


by the tooth of time. The Rev. Theobald Mathew 
was born on the 10th of October, 1790, at Thomas- 
town, near Cashel, in the county of Lape Mr. 
Mathew lost his parents at an early period of life, and 
was then adopted by Lady Elizabeth Mathew. About 
the age of thirteen, he was sent to the lay academy of 
Kilkenny, and after remaining there seven years, he 
was sent to Maynooth, to pursue his ecclesiastical 
studies. After some time, stimulated by the example 
of two old Catholic friars of Kilkenny, he joined their 
order. On Easter Saturday, in the year 1814, he was 
ordained Roman Catholic priest, and soon after pro- 
ceeded to Cork. In the discharge of his. ministerial 
duties he has ever been zealous and untiring. He has 
made the poor and the deserted the objects of his 


special care, and the more wealthy classes place full 


confidence in his integrity. As a witness to, and the 
executor of wills, he had a | rtion of the 
wealth of Cork pass through his hands. With the 
management of all the public charities there he is 
more or less connected, and the time he was long able 
to devote to meetings of committees, &c., was the 


astonishment of every one. By his exertions, and. 
almost entirely at his own expense, he has also estab- — 


lished there a cemetery, which is one of great beauty. 
Although frequently called the ‘“‘ Apostle of Temper- 
ance,” the Rev. Mr. Mathew was not the ORIGInaTOR 
of temperance soéieties. They were first formed in 
the United States; and the Rev. George Carr estab- 
lished the first in Europe in August, in 1829, at New 
Ross, Ireland. Shortly afver, one was formed in Cork, 
and Mr. Mathew, from his great popularity, was in- 
vited to assist in carrying out the designs of the 
founders, who belonged chiefly to the Society of 
Friends. At first there was but little progress made ; 
but at length, aud particularly in 1838, the rapidity 
of the advancement of the temperance cause was 
astonishingly great. At this period, two days in each 
week were devoted by Mr. Mathew to administering 
the pledge. Day after day the streets of Cork were 
crowded with those who came to take the pledge. It 
seemed as if some mania had seized the people: it 
was a movement which none could doubt, and yet 
which few could understand. The people came from 
all parts—from places near and from others at a great 
distance. They came unasked and unsolicited, and 
they braved every hardship, want, and fatigue to ac- 
complish the journey. His influence over his fellow- 
men has been almost un le 


CHARLESTON HOTEL. 

We present our readers below with a fine view 
of this favorite home of the camille, dennsed in 
Meeting Street, Charleston S C. To say more than 
that mine host of the establishment is a prince of 
landlords would be superfluous to any one who has 
visited the hotel under his charge and shared his hos- 
pitality ; butfor the benefit of those not acquainted 
with Mr. Mixer, we will say, when you visit Charles- 
ton don’t fail to call on him and place your individual 
comfort in his ch We rejoice to see these first 
class hotels multiply throughout the Union ; every city 
from Bangor, Me.@o San Francisco will have one 
shortly, and this is one of the advancements of 
civilization and refinement in our growing country. 


THE COTTON POD AND FLOWER. 

The annexed wing represents the cotton pod and flower, in their natural size 
and appearance. tton is a well-known filamentous substance produced by the surface 
of the seeds of various species of Gossypium. It consists of vegetable hairs of con- 
siderable length, springing from the surface of the seed coat and filling up the cavity of 
the seed vessel in which seeds lie. These hairs are Jong, weak tubes, formed from 
cells which have grown together, and which, when immersed in water and examined 
under the microscope by transmitted light, look like flat narrow transparent ribands, pre- 
senting at short intervals a spiral twist, by means of which their surface is roughened, 
so that cotton goods are less soft than linen. Cotion is common to both continents. 
There is no record of the first cultivation of the cotton plant in Asia or America: it 
being indigenous to both. so far as our present knowledge extends. The distinctive 
names by which cotton is known in commerce are mostly derived from the countries of 
their production: the exceptions are Sea Island Cotton and Upland Cotton. The 

’ former of these was first culti- 
vated in the low sandy islands 
near the coast of Charleston in 
South Carolina; while the latter 
is grown in the inner or upland 
country. The Sea Island Cot- 
ton is the finest of all the va- 
rieties of cotton. In India and 
many of the islands of the In- 
dian Ocean, the cotton-plant has 
been cultivate d, and its filaments 
spun and woven, from time im- 
memorial. ~In Mexico the Span- 
iards found ‘cotton in common 
use at thé time of their con- 
quest of the country. The 
Egyptians were acquainted in 
the time of Pliny with the use 
ofcotton. The cotton plant was 
very early known in China, and 
cultivated as an ornamental 
garden shrub; but its filaments 
were-not brought into use until 
about the 13th century. The 
Saracens cultivated cotton in 
Spain and Sicily in the 10th 
century. The manpefacture of 
cotion did not rise in other coun- 
tries till a much later period. 
It was not until the 17th century 
that cotton goods were made in 
England ; and even of these the 
warp was composed of linen and. 

Bp p only the weft of cotton, until 
the invention of Arkwright afforded the means of producing good fabrics of cotton 
only. The increase of the cotton manufacture, during the last half century, is one of 
the most interesting events in the history of commerce. In the United States, the pro- 
gress of this manufacture has partaken of the characteristic energy and vigor of the 
country. It is only since the introduction of the power-loom, that it can be considered 
as having been established on a permanent and useful basis: the scarcity of skilful 
weavers, and the bigh prices ef weaving, had been found serious obstacles to its success, 
which was secured by this invention. The first successful experiment with this instra- 
ment was made at Waltham, Massachusetts, in 1815, applied to the coarser fabrics; but 
so rapid has been the extension of the manufacture, that, besides furnishing the United 
States with its full supply of the more staple productions, and a considerable export 
of coarse goods, the beautiful prints of Manchester and Glasgow are imitated in great 
rfection; and more than half the consumption of the country, in this important 
ranch, is supposed to be now furnished from native ipdustry. Several improvements, 
originating in the country, have been introduced into the manufacture, and the whole 
= is believed to be performed to as great advantage as in any part of the world. 
ne descriptions of cottons exported are mostly of a coarse fabric, which are taking the 
place of the cottons of India, and are known abroad by the name of American domestics, 


COTTON POD AND FLOWER. 


CHARLESTON HOIEL, MEETING STREET, CHARLESTON, 8. ©. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
TO MY LITTLE DAUGHTER. 


BY JOHN RAUM. 


I have a little blue-eyed girl, 
A gay and sprightly thing ; 
Whose frolics all the livelong day, 
To me sad memories bring. 


I think of days long since agone, 
The orphan life I led ; 

When I, too young to comprehend, 
That father he was dead. 


My mother strove with woman’s heart, 
To guide my wayward youth ; 

Taught me to seek the better part, 
And follow gospel truth. 


And thus my little blue-eyed girl, 
Who knows no care nor sorrow ; 

With heart so young and free from guile, 
Is five years old to-morrow. 


And O may she, as years increase, 
In every grace abound ; 
May truth, and holiness, and peace, 
In her young beart be found. 
Trenton, N. J., April, 1852. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.} 
DEVEREAUX: 


THE MAID OP SANTA MARIA. 
BY DR. J. H. ROBINSON. 


“Drp I ever tell you about my first and last 
adventure, Lewis 

“Never. “Let us hear it, if you please, Dev- 
ereaux. I know your lady would be pleased to 
hear it, too.” 

“ Would you, Matty?” asked Devereaux. 

The lady addressed was a beautiful brunette- 
She blushed, and smiled an assent, looking all 
the while as though she preferred to be excused. 

“You are aware,” said Devereaux, “that I 
was an officer in the ‘Army of the West,’ des- 
tined to pass through the northern provinces of 
Mexico and California—a long and weary march, 
enough to test the strongest constitution, and try 
the boldest heart. I will not commence at the 
beginning, and take you step by step along the 
line of our difficult march, but begin my story 
at once. 

“The ‘Army of the West’ had left San Isa- 
bel, and we were on the way to San Diego, which 
was then in possession of Commodore Stockton. 
On the fifth of December we reached the ranche- 
ria of Santa Maria. It had been a cold, rainy 
day, but the clouds lifted at night, and the even- 
ing was tolerably fiir. Partaking of such cheer 
as the rancheria afforded, I took my side arms 
and went forth for a solitary walk. You know 
that Iam somewhat eccentric, and one of my 
eccentricities was a strange desire to be alone, 
especially of moonlight nights. Passing the spot 
where the ‘Army of the West’ was encamped, I 
strolled away towards the less populous part of 
Santa Maria. I was not ina very cheerful mood, 
for there had, thus far, been plenty of toil and 
hardship, with but a very little fighting; and I 
had set my heart on fighting. The fact of the 
case was, the Californians were arrant cowards, 
and there was no real fight in them. I walked 
on, venting my spleen on the whole Mexican 
nation, Indians and all, and went much farther 
from the rancheria than I had intended. 

“The thread of my thoughts was suddenly 
broken by a shriek. It was by no means a com- 
mon outcry, but a shriek of unfeigned terror, 
which echoed among the gorges far and wide. 
Drawing a pistol from my side, I ran forward in 
the direction of the sound with real American 
gallantry—for there is no disputing the gallantry 
of the American people. I had to ascend a sharp 
hill, and then descend it Upon the other side be- 
fore I reached the spot where I seemed to be 
needed, and that I accomplished in a remarkable 
short space of time. I reached the foot of the 
hill just in time to rescue a young female from 
the brutality of two half drunken Mexicans- 
They fied, and the report of my pistol segred to 
hasten their retreat, for there is nothing’ very 
musical in the whistling of pistol bullets. 

“JT turned towards the female I had had the 
happiness of serving. She was trembling with 
fright. She had drawn a thick veil over her 
face—which was very vexatious—and I could 
not see a single feature of her face. But my sur- 
prise was great, when she began to express her 
thanks in good clear English, for I supposed I 
had served a California maiden, who confessed 
Mexican blood only. 


“The tones of her voice were peculiarly soft, 
and sweetly modulated, and every motion was 
so full of grace and modesty, that I was quite 
confounded. But though she thanked me over 
and over again, it was easy to see that she did not 
yet feel fully assured that she was safe. I com- 
prehended the case at once. She saw me in the 
uniform of those who had been represented as 
moral monsters, the direct enemies of California, 
and, in short, little better than pirates and rob- 
bers; for the priests had taken care, we had 
learned, to fabricate and spread such reports. 

“* Lady,’ I said, employing the word in use in 
fashionable circles, ‘do not fear the American 
uniform. It is the friend of the weak, and the 
enemy of oppression and wickedness only. We 
Americans are not cannibals. We did not come 
to kill and eat you.’ 

“This speech, though short, was to the point, 
and re-assured the maiden; though I was per- 
suaded that she did not, even then, feel wholly 
safe. 

“* Are you really an’/American? she asked, 
with evident reluctance and hesitation, mingled, 
I thought, with incredulity. 

“*T am proud to confess that I was born in 
the happiest and most favored country in the 
world, I replied. ‘I am, undoubtedly. an Amer- 
ican.’ 

“* American or not, I thank you very much, 
she answered, and then added, after a moment's 
pause, ‘ but I fear you are deceiving me, because 
I never saw an American, and am ignorant of 
their customs and habits, save what little I have 
learned of the priest.’ 

“*Ah, yes! the priests have given us a fine 
character, truly. They make us but little better 
than cannibals; but as bad as we are, we make 
it a point to protect beauty and virtue,’ I rejoin- 
ed. ‘But which way shall I conduct you? 

“*My father’s ranch is just over the hill yon- 
der. It’s but.a moment's walk. I think I can 
go safely alone.’ 

“*You will persist in fearing me,’ I replied, 
smiling. 

“* And should I not fear my country’s ene- 
mies? Yesterday, my father was wounded bad- 
ly, perhaps fatally, by an American.’ 

“* Believe me, senorita, he must have sought 
them in the guise of war, or he would never 
have suffered at their hands. Pray, how was he 
wounded ” 

“*He was one of a small party of horsemen, 
who were sent out to reconnoitre and to harass 
the enemy when opportunity offered. He came 
unexpectedly upon them ; a short and undecisive 
skirmish ensued, in which he was wounded by a 
young officer attached to the staff.’ 

“ As the young girl ceased speaking she look- 
ed inquiringly into my face. I was embarrassed, 
and felt my color changing, for I was the identi- 
cal young officer who had wounded her father. 
My trepidation escaped her observation, doubt- 
less, for the veil still concéaled her face. 


“Here was a fine piece of business, truly. I 
had saved a fair maiden—I took it for granted 
she was fair—from insult and shame, and just as 
I was beginning to feel an interest in her, dis- 
covered that I had knocked over her father in a 
running fight, and given an ugly wound which, 
possibly, might prove fatal. 

“*This is my father's ranch, said the sweet 
voice of the veiled maiden. The sound actually 
startled me, for it made me understand that we 
must part. 

“* Will you enter? she added, in a tone be- 
trayinz evident embarrassment. 

“*Yes—no! but there is something I wish to 
say, but have forgotten,’ I managed to say, try- 
ing to think of something all the while to pro- 
long the moment of parting. 

“The maiden lingered. 

“<Do you recall it, signor? she asked, quite 
naively. 

“*Tt’s gone entirely; but do not, in future, 
fear an American uniform, and assure all your 
friends that los Americanos will not eat them.’ 

“ This, I knew, was not exactly to the point, 
but it in some measure answered my purpose, 
for she paused on the threshold to reply, in her 
peculiarly rich voice : 

“* Be assured, I will remember it. Tae Cali- 
fornia maidens are not forgetful of favors, and 
those who do them a kindness are remembered 
long. You will not enter, signor ? 

“No; at least not now, for I must return im- 
mediately to the rancheria.’ 

“I would gladly have entered, had I not fear- 
ed that her father would recognize in me his an- 
tagonist, and in that way lose the esteem of the 


daughter ; end I had the vanity to wish that she 
might remember ‘Signor Americano’ without 
one unpleasant association. 

“* Adio, kind signor,’ said the maiden. 

“* Adio, fair maiden,’ I replied, and thus part- 
ed with the girl, probably to meet no more this 
side of the great future. 

“ With a sigh I turned towards the rancheria. 
If I thought of anything in particular during my 
solitary walk back, it was not about jfighting— 
for the ‘ forty-two fifty, or fight’ motto had sud- 
denly stepped out. 

“ We had learned that a large body of the en- 
emy were in force between us and San Diego, 
and it was necessary for us to give them another 
defeat, in order to enter that place. At about 
midnight of December the sixth, the ‘ Army of 
the West’ was in motion, moving towards San 
Diego as fast as the nature of the ground would 
permit. 

“The general and his staff, with the advanced 
guard, consisting of twelve men, came in sight 
of the enemy while the main body of our men 
were far in the rear. At the word ‘Forward! 
we dashed in upon the enemy, whose fires were 
still burning brightly. We were soon engaged 
in a desperate struggle with overwhelming num- 
bers. Capt. Johnston, who commanded the ad- 
vanced guard, fell at my side while fighting like 
alion. It grieved me nota little to see the fires 
of so brave and generous a heart go out forever, 
and I spurred madly on to avenge his death. 
I remember seeing others of our gallant fellows 
fall, and of dealing some pretty effectual blows, 
and then my head seemed to *‘ cave in’ of a sud- 
den—to use a cant expression—and my senses 
closed upon the fight. I heard no more shout- 
ing, and firing, and the clashing of swords; but 
went into the land of thick darkness, next akin 
todeathh * * * The hand of death relaxed 
his gripe a little. Faculty after faculty, and 
sense after sense came back. First, hearing, 
then seeing, and finally some feeble powers of 
locomotion. Where was I? In a situation 
strange and appalling, left for dead, and partially 
covered ower with leaves and brushwood. A 
portion of the enemy’s flag, torn, trampled and 
bloudy, was wrapped about me, and all the glory 
I had dreamed of acquiring in the expedition, in 
my mind’s vision, at that moment, seemed but 
poorly realized. Near me was one of my more 
fortunate companions in arms; more fortunate 
because quite dead, consequently with no more 
to suffer in this world, which was not the case 
with me, as a lingering dismissal from the body 
seemed before me. 

“ As I looked with dim and dizzy eyes towards 
the scene of the melee, I heard the low, ominous 
growl of wolves. They had scented the dead, 
and one of the horrid creatures came and sunk 
his long, hungry muzzle into the body of my 
comrade, and dragged it away ; and I soon heard 
and saw several of them quarrelling over it, and 
snapping fiercely at each other. A cold and 
sickening sensation, worse than the fainting, 
reeling sense of the final agony of dissolution, 
ran through my frame and pervaded it. It was 
easy to meet the enemy, and do my duty as a 
soldier, but I felt that it was indeed hard to be 
left by my friends to be eaten by ravenous wolves 
before the last fires of life had gone out, and 
when they might, perchance, with careful nurs- 
ing, be blown irito a flame. I turned one last, 
despairing look upon the sun, which had climbed 
far up from the eastern verge, and shone brightly 
down into my face, attempted to scatter the 
brushwood that lay @pon me, uttered a faint cry, 
and went into the land of darkness again. 

“ When the consciousness of existence return- 
ed, and sense and reason attempted to sit once 
more upon the throne of the mind, my horrible 
fears began precisely where they left off, and I 


‘expected, momentarily, to feel the hot breath of 


the devouring wolf. I shuddered, and dare not 
open my aching eyes. But I felt no deadly 
fangs, no fetid breath, no tugging at my heart; 
but instead thereof, a light touch upon my fore- 
head. For an instant, and only an instant, I 
fancied that even that might possibly be the 
tongue of the wolf, and that my senses were ren- 
dered less acute by loss of blood. With a psin- 
ful effort I opened my weary and pain-dimmed 
eyes. One of the sweetest faces in the world 
was looking down upon me; upon its every 
lineament was written tender solicitude and care. 
The exquisite beauty of that fair creature I will 
not attempt to describe. I have a painting that 
greatly resembles the dear original, which I will 
show you anon; but even that will not do her 
full justice, because in doing the office of an an- 


gel, she borrowed, for the time being, an angel's 
beauty. 


“ A lovely woman by the couch of pain and 
sorrow, is more beautiful than in any other situ- 
ation in life. I do not describe her, friend Lew- 
is, for the reason that to do so transcends my 
power; but her complexion and figure were like 
those of the lady now with us.” 

“Tf that be the case,” interrupted Lewis, “ you 
do well in not attempting’ a description.” 

The lady alluded to changed color, and seem- 
ed painfully embarrassed. 

“A strange whim passed through my wander- 

ing brain at that moment,” resumed Devereaux. 
“T deemed it possible that I had already paid 
the last penalty demanded of human nature, and 
some friendly seraph had come to conduct me 
to the land of the departed. But this dreamy 
illusion was soon dispelled. I glanced about 
me and discovered myself lying upon a couch, 
beneath a sheltering human roof. I closed my 
eyes, and tears came into them in sheer thank- 
fulness ; the first time, possibly, that I was ever 
really thankfal to God. A gentle hand wiped 
the grateful effusion from my cheeks. I smiled 
faintly, and was going to ask many questions, 
but was instantly forbidden by my unknown 
nurse. 
“*T shall not allow you to talk much,’ she 
said. ‘You are very wea‘, and the effort might 
do you a great injury. Know that you are safe, 
and shall be cared for as well as circumstances 
will admit.’ 

“The voice sounded familiar, but my head 
was too weak and shattered to know whether it 
was really familiar, ora mere phantasy. Be that 
as it may, the voice never fell upon my ear dur- 
ing my long and critical illness, without vibra- 
ting strangely upon some unknown chord of my 
memory. 

“T cannot tell you, my dear Lewis, with what 
unremitting kindness and attention I was treated 
by the stranger maiden. When she was with 
me the rudest of my pains softened down, and 
the hand of sickness relaxed the asperity of its 


p- 

“The ranch was divided into two or three 
compartments, and my faithful nurse was often 
busy in one of them, and often when with me, 
she turned a listening ear towards it. I soon 
learned to know that there was another who de- 
manded her care. A half-bred servant girl, at 
times, came to perform some office for me, but 
did so like one who does the bidding of another 
At length I grew strong enough to talk a little. 
‘Where am I? I asked. 

“*You see, signor, do you not? she replied, 
with a smile. 

“* Who are you, that takes such an interest in 
a nameless stranger 

“* Nothing but a poor girl of Santa Maria,’ she 
answered, averting her eyes. 


“A new thought, at that crisis, crossed the 


track of my mind. Perhaps I had been found 
by some of our men, and the commanding officer 
had had me left where I now was, and had paid 
liberally for having me well cared for. 


“Tam at Santa Maria, it wuld seem? 

“* You are, signor.’ 

“*T was probably found by some of our peo- 
ple? I added, with some hesitation. 

“* No, signor. 

«By whom then?” 

“* By a girl of Santa Maria.’ 

“* Yourself 

_“* Yes, signor,’ she replied. 

“*To you, then, I am indebted for my life. 
How did you happen to find me ” 

“<*] waselooking for the body of a friend on 
the field of battle, when a cry of distress attract- 
ed my attention,’ she answered. 

“* The last I should ever have uttered, doubt- 
less,’ I rejoined. ‘I remember it perfectly, for 
those horrible animals were about me. God ba, 
praised that you were near. How can I ever re- 
pay you? 

“*Nothing is demanded,’ she replied, quickly. 

“*Ts your father a native of the country?” 

“*Yes; but my mother, now dead, was an 
English lady.’ 

“*That accouats for your pure English ?” 

“*Tt does.’ 

‘“ Tt seems to me that I have heard your voice 
before. All its tones awake some. pleasing re- 
membrance—something that I probably did not 
wish to forget; but this ugly wound upon my 
head has made a confused medley of all past 
events. I must pick out one remembrance at a 
time, a8 I have leisure. And now it strikes me 
that I have heard a voice like yours not long 
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ago, and I know I did not wish to forget its sil- 
very melody.’ 

“T looked inquiringly at my gentle nurse, but 
her head was averted, and I could see but little 
of her face. When she did look up, I observed 
. that her cheeks were uncommonly red. I no- 
ticed it at the time, but knew not the cause. 


“T will not be tedious. As the wounds in my 
head grew better, I found wounds in my heart, 
which daily grew worse ; the latter were inflicted 
by the black eyes of Matilda; and few who were 
under their influence day after day, could hope 
to escape without some inroads upon that organ 
which represents the affections. To think of her 
hour after hour, when she was out of my sight, 
became an every day employment. At last I 
was able to sit up, and to walk about the room 
a little; but it was after a hard struggle with the 
grim conqueror of all mortal beings. 


“The girl of Santa Maria, as I was pleased to 
style her sometimes, was still attentive, though 
more reserved. It was a source of infinite mor- 
tification to me that as I grew stronger, she grew 
more distant in her manner; but I could not say 
that she was less kind. I was ready, at times, to 
reproach myself for recovering so fast. 

“* Matilda” I said to her, one day, somewhat 
pettishly, ‘how is it that as I improve in health, 
you become more distant in manner. Is it fair, 
good nurse 

“* What is the girl of Santa Maria to Signor 
Devereaux? she asked, with an affectation of 
gaiety. 

“* Much, very much,’ I replied. ‘She is the 
preserver of my life, my kind and attentive 
friend. I should be all that the priests have 
represented my people to be, did I forget her 
during the years of the longest life.’ 

“* You Americans can make gallant speeches,’ 
she rejoined, with a blush and a smile. 

“* All men speak well who speak from the 
heart, fair Matilda,’ I returned. 

“* But all who speak well do not speak from 
the heart,’ she retorted. 

“*Very true. But tell me how I shall reward 
you for what you have done for me ?” 

“* By saying nothing about it.’ 

“* That I cannot consent to; I shall talk of it 
as long as I live, should I attain to the age of 
the oldest patriarch of whom there is any his- 
tory. My wounds are nearly healed, and they 
admonish me that I mast leave the spot made 
so dear by your presence. I shall leave my 
heart with the strange girl of Santa Maria.’ 

“* Signor Devereaux,’ she said, reproachfully, 
‘do not trifle with one who has felt it a pleasure 
to serve you through long days of sickness and 
pain. 

“Trifle! Heaven forbid!’ I exclaimed. ‘I 
should trifle with my own happiness in doing 
80. 
“*T will withdraw, Signor Devereaux, if you 
desire it, she replied, raising her tearful eyes 
timidly to mine with the air of one somewhat 
offended. 

“* Nay, stay hear me. I Jove you as dearly 
as man should ever love woman. I feel that life 
can bring me little happiness, if it be not passed 
with you. Can you reciprocate, in any measure, 
a passion which has become the absorbing sub- 
ject of my existence ? 

“T had taken Matilda’s hand, and as I spoke 
I threw myself at her feet. For a moment she 
did nothing but weep and tremble, and then she 
said, in a low voice: 

“* Remember that I am but an unknown girl 
of Santa Maria, without friends, and without 
money.’ 

“I needed to hear no more to assure me of 
the state of her affections, and the next instant 
the fair girl of Santa Maria was—” . 

“Hush!” said the lady sitting near the nar- 
rator, looking up from her embroidery, and hold- 
ing up her finger, while her face was beautifully 
suffused. 

“Do not spoil a good story for love nor mo- 
ney, Devereaux,” said Lewis. 

“Do not fear; I will not. I will begin pre- 
cisely where I left off. And the next instant the 
fair girl of Santa Maria was pressed closely to 
my heart. I was the happiest of men, for I had 
not loved in vain. 


“ There is another part of the story to be told , 


I had rescued the maid of Santa Maria on 
the night of the fifth of December, while the 
‘Army of the West’ was encamped at San Isa- 
bel. That Matilda’s voice sounded familiar to 
me, you will no longer wonder at or doubt; for 
as I have said, it was a very sweet voice, and 
afterward became very dear to me.” 


“How fared it with her father?’ inquired 
Lewis. 

“He recovered of the dangerous cut I had 
given him, and is living at this moment. The 
attention of Matilda was divided between us 
two. 

“* Why did you not tell me that I had had the 
happiness of doing you a service on the night of 
the fifth of December?’ I asked of Matilda, as 
soon as the secret was known to me. 

“* Because I was a woman,’ she replied, ‘and 
had a woman’s heart, and wished to learn if you 
still remembered the incident; or if it had left 
any impression upon the mind of the man whom 
I felt that I could love.’ 

“ Matilda’s father recognized me at the first 
glance, but soon forgave the offence, as it was 
given in ‘glorious war,’ and on the ‘ tented field.’ 
The old gentleman was worth an hundred thou- 
sand dollars, and the Maid of Santa Maria did 
not prove a portionless bride. 

“ My father-in-law has imbibed notions quite 
favorable to los Americanos, and thinks their 
form of government the best in the world. I did 
not join the ‘Army of the West’ again. I re- 
signed my commission, having received about 
glory enough for one man, and returned to the 
States.” 

“ And where is the girl of Santa Maria?” ask- 
ed Lewis, with a stare of feigned surprise. 

“ Look at the young lady whose face is hidden 
in that nice embroidery, and you will see her,” 
replied Devereaux, with a peculiar smile of tri- 
umph. 

“No!” said Lewis. 

“ Yes,” added Devereaux. 

“ T was never so taken in, in my life !” exclaim- 
ed Lewis. 

Devereaux, with a gentle force, raised the 
head of his wife from the embroidery frame. It 
was wet with happy tears, and crimson with 
blushes. 

“ There !” said Devereaux, proudly, “look at 
the Marp or Santa Maria!” 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial. } 
GIVE QUICKLY. 


BY MARY A. WOOD. 


Take pity on her, passer-by, 
How poorly clad is she! 

The tear that standeth in her eye, 
Is born of misery. 


Her bed is on the cold, damp stone, 
Her covering the sky ; 

And then she spends the night alone, 
No friend to comfort by. 


How came she thus? a cruel storm, 
A storm far out at sea, 

Bore ship and crew both quickly down, 
Of all none saved but she. 


Take pity on her quickly! see 
How frail her slender form ; 

She cannot long meet sturdily 
Life’s tempest and life’s storm. 


Take pity on her! ’tis too late! 
Help was not quickly given ; 
Alas for him from whose barred gato 
Her spirit went to heaven ! 
Andover, Mass., April, 1852. 


CHILDREN. 

Children, like dogs, have so sharp and fine a 
scent, that they detect and hunt out everything 
—the bad before all the rest. They also know 
well enough how this or that friend stands with 
their parents ; and as they practise no dissimu- 
lation whatever, they sarve as excellent barome- 
ters by which to observe the degree of favor or 
disfavor at which we stand with their parents.— 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
GLEASON’S PICTORIAL, FOR 1852. 
AN ACROSTIC. 


BY MISS SARAH M. HOWE. 


Great in thy fair and noble fame, 
‘Long shalt thou highest praises claim ; 
tr pure and bright, and free as now, 

A glorious, starry gem art thou! 

8 till may thy favored pages fair, 

O tr hearts delight with beauties rare; 
N e’er destined in disgrace to fall, 

8 till onward, upward, thou dost call. 


* Perfection ” is thy motto proud, 
It scorns misfortune’s darkest cloud ; 
C onquering all, with power to shine, 
T he laurelled crown shall yet be thine. 

“Onward” still thy watchword be, 
Renown and fame now wait for thee, 
In power to crown thee fair and free! 
All hail, Pictorial! brightest gem, 
Lighting New England’s diadem ! 

Princeton, Mass., April, 1862. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
FANCIES. 


BY GEO. CANNING HILL. 


In the boughs where the turtle dove broods, 
In the leaves where the cool shadows sleep, 
By the shores where the long sedges bend, 
And the water curls darkly and deep ; 
Upon banks where the green grasses wave, 
Down in lanes where the sun-blotches play, 
All my fancies are ever at work, 
All at work through the long summer day. 


There are dreams in the strip of a brook, 
That slips through the shaded ravine ; 

There are hanging bright clusters of dreams, 
Wherever the branches swing green. 

If I stand in the gloam of the wood, 
Or stretch out at the foot of a tree; 

If I drift on the picture-filled lake, 
These fancies drift ever to me. 

Riverside, Ct., April, 1852. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 


SMALL TALK. 


BY MRS. E. WELLMONT. 


~ 


A GREAT proportion of most people’s time is 
consumed in small talk. It affects all ages, sex- 
es and conditions. Do you see those two girls 
across the streett—listen a moment. One is 
rehearsing to another what such an one said 
about Mr. B., that “nice young man.” A terri- 
ble tirade is carried on about somebody's ap- 
pearance at the opera ; little squibs of jealousy, 
if they could be converted from their pop-gun 
loquacity into missiles of grape shot, would 
wound more than a thousand hearts in a year. 
Turn a little to the left ; those two old bachelors 
are discussing that haunting subject of their 
thoughts—pretty girls. They have just heard of 
an “engagement,” or a “refusal ;” and see how 
they are shaking their sides with laughter! 
“Good enough for the old man,” or, “served 
him right,” is all you hear in passing ; but under 
and above those shrugging shoulders, and that 
slow gait and swift tongue, is a whole column 
of small talk, fit only for each other’s ears; or 
why do they look behind occasionally, to ascer- 
tain if anybody is listening ? 

Those two maiden ladies! One of them has 
actually thrown back her fur tippet, the subject 
is so heating! Major G. bows very politely. 
“0,” remarks one to the other, “I could tell 
you astory about that man; but it’s all over 
now. I might have been Mrs. G., if I had culti- 
vated his attentions. But I knew enough to 
satisfy me; and—but I wont tell.” Then the 
companion relates her experience. Many a man 
who is now in affluence, was once just on the 
point of an “offer,” when she gave him some 
unmistakable signs that hands off was her motto. 
Then how voluble they become in talking about 
certain engagements. And the finale always is: 
“JT wouldn’t marry the best man living, not I, 
who have seen so much of domestic trials!” 
Nevertheless, beware, major, unless you really 
want the prize. 

Then, there are other varieties of small talk. 
We have a species, adopted by men, in reading- 
rooms—a kind of mongrel news-venders, who 
always draw a certain clique about them, and 
there they sit, day after day, discussing charac- 
ters, reports, accidents, fires, and telegraphic 
operations. 

Another class sit in insurance offices; these 
discuss every kind of topic—trade, and exports, 
and imports, being favorite themes ; large divi- 
dends, too, are pleasant matters to talk over; 
the probable future, and the certainty that such 
and such a fortune will soon melt away when 
the heirs come in possession, is fully discussed. 
And the dear old covies brush up their gray 
locks, and straighten out their stiff legs, and, like 
Hezekiah of old, wish their dial could be turned 
back a few years; but alas! the gout, chronic 
rheumatism, or a severe influenza, earries them 
away, and the millions are divided, and what 
rich bombazines and crapes the sons’ wives wear! 
At their funerals, volumes of small talk may be 
heard. And so it is in all places, that the unruly 
member will riot in small talk. We hear it in 
lectures, we find it in sermons ; it is in Washing- 
ton and Wall Streets, in the parlor and the 
kitchen, on the sidewalk and in the lobby; and 
surely if there be a recording angel to register 
it as a sin, the account can never be satisfactori- 
ly adjusted, since everybody finds a provocation 
for what they utter, and nobody disputes but a 
spice of small talk greatly a@ds to the flavor of 
existence. 


STUDY OF HISTORY. 


The love of history seems inseparable from 
human nature, because it seems inseparable from 
self love. The same principle, in this instance, 
carries us forward and ot sabe to fature and 
to past ages.— We imagine that the things which 
affect us, must affect posterity; this sentiment 
runs through mankind, from Cesar down to the 
parish clerk in Pope’s Miscellany. We are fond 
of preserving, as far as it is in our power, the 
memory of our own adventures, of those of our 
own time, and of those that preceded it. Rude 
heaps of stone have been raised, and rader 
hymns have been composed, for this purpese, by 
nations who had not yet the use of arts and let- 
ters. To go no fi r back, the triumphs of 
Odin were celebrated in runic songs, and the 
feats of our British ancestors were recorded in 
those of their bards. The savages of America 
have the same custom at this day ; and long his- 
torical ballads of their huntings and their wars 
are sung at all their festivals. ” 

There is no need of saying how this passion 
grows among civilized nations, in proportion to 
the means of gratifying it; but let us observe, 
that the same principle of nature directs us as 
strongly. and more generally as well as more 
early, to indulge our own curiosity, instead of 
preparing to gratify that of others. The child 

earkens with delight to the tales of his nurse; 
he learns to read, and he devours with eagerness 
fabulous legends and novels; in riper years he 
applies himself to history, or to that which he 
takes for a to authorized romance; and, 
even in age, the desire of knowing what has 
happened to other men, yields to the desire alone 
of relating what has happened to ourselves. 
Thus history, true or false, speaks to our pas- 
sions always. What pity is it, my lord, that 
even the best should speak to our understand- 
ings so seldom? That it does so, we have none 
to blame but ourselves—nature has done her 
part. She has opened this study to every man 
that can read and think ; and what she has made 
the most agreeable, reason can make the most 
— application of our minds—Lord Boling- 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
BOAT SONG. 
FROM THE ITALIAN OF C. CHIANCI. 


BY OWEN G. WARREN. 


Wake, Astarte, leave thy dreaming, 

On the lake the moon is beaming, 

See my bark before thee swimming, 
We will be alone with love. 


Fly, my gondolet, wherever 
Shines the moon or breathes the zephyr; 
All is love with us forever, 

All around and all above. 


Ah, beneath thy silken lashes, 
Love's soft radiance on me flashes ; 
O, until this heart be ashes, 

It will burn and beat for thee. 


Blush not, love, at my a 
I should prize a moment’s pressing 
Those sweet lips a dearer blessing 
Than all else in heaven for me. 
New York, April, 1852. 


HAPPY THOUGHT. 


“To love the little platoon we belong to in 
society is the germ of all public affections.” 
True, most true! The innocent associations of 
childhood, the kind mother who taught us to 
whisper the first faint accents of prayer, and 
watched with anxious face over our slumbers, 
the ground on which our little feet first trod, the 
pew in which we first sat during publie worship, 
the school in which our first rudiments were 
taught, the torn Virgil, the dog-eared Horace, 
the friends and companions of our young days, 
the authors who first told us the history of our 
country, the songs that first made our hearts 
throb with noble and getierous emotions, the 
burying-place of our fathers, the cradles of our 
children, are surely the first objects which nature 
tells us tolove. Philanthropy, like charity, must 
begin at home. From this centre our sympa- 
thies may extend in an ever-widening circle — 
Fraser’s Magazine. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
I WILL BE SOMETHING YET. 


BY C. JILLSON. 


Dame Fortune may withdraw her smiles, 
And coldly turn away, 
And all the friends I dearly love 
Refuse with me to stay ; 
But this will never chain my soul 
To scenes of sad regret. 
For I will soar above the world— 
I will be something yet. 


The golden links of love may lie 
All broken at my feet, 
And scorn may sit upon the brow 
4 Of every man I meet; 
But all will fail to change my course, 
Or cause me to forget 
That in the future fortune lies— 
I wil) be something yet. 
Worcester, Mass., April, 1852. 
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THE GIRAFFE. . 

We present herewith a very fine il- 
lustration of that curious animal call- 
ed the giraffe or cameleopard. The 
herd here given are represented in 
their native country, which is that 
lying between Egypt and Ethiopia. 

ike the camel they are domesticated, 
and the children of the natives, as 
seen in the picture, fondle and handle 
them as an Arab family do a favorite 
horse, that sleeps in their tent, like 
one of the household. The body of 
the giratfe having considerable re- 
semblance to that of the camel, and 
the color of its skin being an impure 
or yellowish white, spotted with 
rhomboidal patches of fawn color, 
something like that of the leopard, 
led to its bearing the names of these 
animals conjoined. In its manner of 
kneeling for the purpose of sleeping, 
in the length of its neck and the 
presence of callosities on the lower 

art of the breast and over the joints, 
it has a further similarity to the cam- 
el. _ Its horns, which, in the male, are 
about a foot long, permanent, and 
covered by the’ skin of the head to 
the very tips, give the giraffe some 
analogy to the genus cervus or deer, 
under which it was classed by Lin- 
neus. Its most striking peculiarity 

is the great apparent height of its 
' foreparts, which rise very suddenly 
from the fore-shoulders. Measured 
from the ground to the top of the 
head, the animal is from 15 to 17 feet 
high. The posterior extremities are 
not higher than 9 feet; but the dif- 
ference in length between the ante- 
rior and posterior extremities is by 
no means as great as would be in- 
ferred from the appearance of the 
animal. The great difference is 
owing to the length of the neck, 
which tapers upwards, and at its base 
is rendered exceedingly thick, by the 
long dorsal and cervical spinous 
processes, that give attachment to its 
powerful muscles and ligaments. The 
trunk of the body is short in propor- 


The rabbits which are also 
represented herewith are very 
beautiful specimens from nature, 
showing the pure blood and long 
ears of this domestic animal. 
These little fellows have been 
regaling themselves on their fa- 
vorite dish of cabbage leaves. 
‘The rabbit, found so ore: 
i: said to have been originally 
introduced from Spain into the 
various countries of Europe in 
which it is now found. In its 
wild state, the color of its far is 
brown; its tail black above, and 
white beneath; but when domes- 
ticated, the colors vary much, 
being white, pied, ash-colored, 
black, ete. In England, rabbits 
are reared either in warrens, or 
in hutches; the best situations 
for the former are sandy hills. on 
which the juniper is thickly plant- 
ed, as the leaves of this shrub are 
eagerly eaten by rabbits, and im- 

a delicate and aromatic fia- 
vor to their flesh. If rabbits are 
kept in hutches, these places 
should be kept perfectly clean, or 
otherwise these animals will be 
sickly. They are extremely pro- 
lific, beginning to breed when 
about six months old, and pro- 
ducing young seven times a year, 
the litter usually consisting of 
eight. Should this happen regu- 
larly, the produce of one pair, in 
four years, would amount to the 
amazing number of 1,274,840 
Rabbits are subject to two disor- 
ders, which ofcen prove fatal to 
them—the rotand a kind of mad- 
ness. They are taken either by 
snaring them, or smoking them 
from their holes by the fumes of 
sulphur. Their far is extremely 
usefal in the manufacture of hats, 
and their flesh is more juicy than 
the hare. It is forbidden to 
be cawn by the laws of Moses 


GLEASONS PICTORIAL BRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


A HERD OF GIRAFFES OR CAMELEOPARDS. 


The jerboas, of which we annex a portrait, are most singular looking ani- 
mals, approaching something in form to the kangaroos, although very differ- 
ent in other particulars. They were formerly supposed to walk only on 
the hind feet, but subsequent observation has proved this to be incorrect. 
They usually walk on all-fours, but when alarmed endeavored to escape by 
prodigious leaps, springing from their hind feet by the assistance of the tail, 
their fore feet being pressed close to their breast on these occasions. They 
are rather handsome creatures, the fur being of a bright fawn color above 
and white beneath, and having a large full black eye. Being closely allied 
to the mouse in organization and habits, they are very destructive to grain. 
It is almost impossible to kill them, except by coming on them unawares. 
They keep within their holes during the day, sleeping rolled up, with their 
head between their thighs. At sunset they come out, and remain abroad till 
morning. In their wild state, these animals are very fond of bulbous roofs. 
We also present an engraving of a very rare and interesting bird of the gal- 
linaceous order, found in the northern parts of Europe. It is known to the 
continental naturalists as the Tetrao Medius, although much doubt still ex- 
ists as to whether it ought to be considered as a distinct species or as a hy- 
brid, between the bearded and the black grouse. It is a male, about two 
thirds the size of the capercailzie, or cock of the wood, to which it has a 
strong similarity, except in its forked tail, which resembles that of the black- 
cock. Its color is a beautifully rich black, relieved by bronze reflections, 
that cast a pleasing lustre round the bird. ; 
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SPECIMEN OF PRIZE FANCY RABBITS 


tion to the neck, and the fore limbs 
are more robust than the posterior. 
The hoofs are rounded and cleft like 
those of the ox. . The tail is slender, 
cylindrical, and terminated by a tuft 
‘8 or 4 inches long. The head of the 
giraffe is not unlike that of the horse ; 
the eyes are large, fine and brilliant ; 
the ears, both in length and figure, 
more resemble those of the ox. It is 
a mild, timid and harmless animal, 
choosing dense forests for its resi- 
dence, and feeding on the leaves and 
shoots of trees. When it browses the 
herbage on the ground, it is not, as 
has been supposed, under the neces- 
sity of -kneeling, though its natural 
mode of feeding, for which it seems 
to be especially constructed, is by 
browsing upon trees or shrubs of 
considerable elevation. It is hunted 
and killed by the natives for the sake 
of its large and beautiful skin, as well 
as for the marrow of the bones, con- 
sidered by them to be an exquisite 
dainty. The flesh of the young cam- 


“ teleopard is said, by travellers, to be 


an acceptable article of diet. Little 
is known of the gestation of this ani- 
mal, though it is said, like that of 
the camel, to endure for 12 months. 
The giraffe has long been known to 


‘ naturalists, though opportunities of 


examining living specimens have al- 
ways been rare. They were brought 
living to Rome, to adorn the public 
games and festivals, as Pliny states, 
during the dictatorship of Czasar. 
Figures of the animal are still pre- 
served in the Prenestine pavement, 
wrought under the orders of Sylla. 
The figure of the giraffe also occurs 
among the eo monumental 
drawings of the Egyptians. The gi- 
raffe moves with celerity, and 
it requires a swift horse to equal its 
8 , when only in a trot. It has 
not been tamed, or applied to any 
useful purpose, as far as we know, 
though a few specimens have, at dif- 
ferent times, been sent to other coun- 
tries, as presents, or for exhihition. 


THE TETRAO MBEDIUS. 


and Mahomet. The American 
Hare, so well known under the 
name of rabbit, is found in most 
parts of North America. The 
summer hair is a dark brown on 
the upper part of the head, light- 
er on the sidesand of an ash 
color below; the ears are wide, 
edged with white, tipped with 
brown, and dark colored on their 
back; tail, dark above, white be- 
neath, having the interior surface 
turned up; the fore legs are 
shorter and the hinder longer in 
proportion than those of the Eu- 
ropean In the Middle and South- 
ern States. the change in the color 
of the hair is by no means as re- 
markable as it is further north, 
where it becomes white or nearl 
@ so. There is often much in the 
habits interesting to the lovers of 
natural history. A gentleman 
who had long amused himself 
raising them, says: “ I began wi 
only one male and one female, 
the former white, the latter gray ; 
their produce was very numer- 
ous; greatest part were gray, 
a good number of them white. 
and of a mixed color, and some 
few black. They seem to have a 
at respect for paternal author- 
ity; at least I judge so, from the 
ee deference which all my rab- 
its showed for their first ances- 
tor, whom I can always easil 
distinguish by his whiteness. It 
was to no purpose that the famil 
augmented ; those which, in their 
turn, became fathers, were still su- 
bordinate tohim. Whenever they 
fought, their great progenitor 
would run to the place of dispute, 
as soon as he heard the noise; 
and if he surprised any one of 
them actually assaulting another, 
he used to separa‘’e him from 
the rest, and punish him on the 
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CONTENTS OF OUR NEXT NUMBER. 


“The Fate of the Sea Gull, or a Sailor's Courage,” a fine 
story, by Frep. Howrer. 

“The Baron’s Fate, or How the Knot was Tied,” by 
Ben: Poort. 

Agent’s Stratagem,” an adventure, by Sy.vanvs 
Cosr, Jn 


“ Housekeeping.” a prose sketch, by Mrs. E. WELLMonT. 

“The Wailing Wind,” verses, by W. A Fooa. 
von" Nought so Light as Love,” lines, by H. W. 

Axon. 

“ The Riack Eve and the Blue,” verses, by 8. E. Caurcs. 

“A few more jeft,” a humorous poem, by Joan Russa.. 

“ The Inebriate’s Musings,” verses, by Wa. V. Nox. 

* Poor Jack,”’ lines, by G. B. Leonarp. 

“ The Fairy Song,” verses, bv D. Harpy, Jn. 

Reminiscences,” lines, by L. Porter. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A beautifal and timely picture, allegorical of the month 
of May, compoved of a fine rural scene, embricing groups 
of happy children and older participints in the good old 
custom of celebrating May Day. In short it is a very ex- 
| ge puters drawn by our artist, Mr. Bil- 

gs. 

An illustration of the new Novellette to be 
in our next number, entitled the Ruined Abbey, repre- 
senting the scene where the young lord of Glenburn pro- 
tects the zipsy maiden, Cora, from the cruel treatment of 
the old witch, Hepsey Herne, the terror of the tribe. 

An East India scene, representing the of the 
young Maharejah from: Lebore to’ Lalles in royal 
state, and with war elephants and full escort. 

A Chinese picture. representing a collection of li 
persons, in true Canton style. 

Also a party of Chinese ladies in their boudoir—quite at 

, and characteristic enough. 

A third Chinese scene, representing a Canton 

Also a Chinese Juggler, in the performance of his curi- 
ous feats of legerdemain. 

A view of a Chinese Mandarin, in the travelling chair, 

upon the shoulders of servants. 

And a rixth picture u this theme, giving a view of a 
Chinese Cobbler at work at his trade. i 

We shall present six ori views of West Point and 
vicinity, taken by our artist, Mr. Chapin, of New York, on 
the spot. First, giving an engraving of Cozzen’s beautiful 
and romantically situated Hotel. 

Also a picture representing a group of Mexican 
which were captured during the late war, aud now occupy 
@ place in the library of the Military Academy. 

A capital picture of West Point, taken from the opposite 
side of the river, below the landing, and bringing in many 
points of interest. 

Also a very beautiful view of Kosciusko’s Garden, so 
named from having been a favorite resort of that officer 
while stationed here during the Revolutionary war. 

A view of that chaste and beautiful piece of monumental 
sculpture known as Dade’s Monument, erected by the ca- 
dets to commemorate the loss of American officers in the 
Seminole war. 


Also a very fine view of old Fort Putnam, on the apex 
of the hili that overlooks the scenery at this point. 

A fine likeness of Abas Pacha, Viceroy of t, only 
and grandson of the late Mehemet 


A view of the United States ship-of-war Jamestown. A 
fine nautical picture. 

A picture of the Capitol of Virginia, at Richmond, Va. ; 
being a faithful scene, taken on the spot by our artist, 
Mr. Manning. 

A picture by one of our New York artists, represen 
the late Dinner of the American 
tion, at the Astor House. 


“SARGENT’S STANDARD SPEAKER.” 

This is the title of a large and elegant duode- 
cimo of 558 pages, just published, by Messrs. 
Thomas, Cowperthwait & Co., of Philadelphia, 
and containing exercises in prose and poetry for 
declamation, translated or compiled by Epes 
Sargent. The New York Commercial Adver- 
tiser says of the work: “It deserves to become 
the standard speaker in the highest schools 
throughout the Union. We know no collection 
of specimens of remarkable oratory heretofore 
published, thot can be compared with it, in variety 
or extent. There is scarcely a name in the cata- 
logue of the world’s orators which does not ap- 
pear in this magazine of eloquence.” The work 
is having a great sale, and has already passed to 
a second edition. 

Omnrevuses For Nicaracua—Contracts have 
been entered into by the Atlantic and Pacific 
Ship Canal Company for the construction of a 
large number of carriages or omnibuses, to per- 
form the land transportation of passengers tak- 
ing the Nicaragua route to the Pacific. They 
will be sufficient in number to convey 1500. 


Emicrants.—The St. Louis Republican says 
it is computed that about 1500 persons, mostly 
clerks and merchants, will leave that city this 
season for California. . 


FARMING. 

While there are some persons who see nothing 
in farming but wearying, uninteresting toil, there 
are others so fond of agriculture that they would 
not exchange the occupation of tilling the soil 
for any other calling on earth. While some 
paint the pursuit in gloomiest colors, others ex- 
aggerate and laud it to the skies. Both the laud- 
ators and detractors of farming have done their 
cause great injury; and the truth, as is usual in 
such cases, lies between the two extremes. 

With regard to the question of profit, too, 
some assert that farming impoverishes a man— 
others, that it is the sure road to wealth. Both 
parties have their illustrations in isolated cases, 
exceptions to a general rule, and not authori- 
ties themselves. No man who ever managed 
what might be called a farm, judiciously and in- 
telligently, ever came to wanf; for the promise 
of the Scriptures that “seed-time and harvest 
should never fail,” is unlimited, and applies to 
the world of to-day, as well as to the generation 
to whom it was uttered. 

There are undoubted'y bad seasons, in which, 
from drought, or from rain, from unseasonable 
frost, or from some plague of insects, the crops 
throughout an entire agricultural region may 
fail ; but the abundance of one year compensates 
for the dearth of another, and the average re- 
turns yield a satisfactory interest on the invest- 
ments in capital and labor. Because, however, 
afew men have made fortunes by farming, it 
does not follow that all who embark in the call- 
ing will be equally successful. It is the same as 
in all other pursuits of life; success is various. 

Let us, avoiding extremes, look calmly at the 
subject. Farming involves severe bodily toil ; 
this cannot be denied; but it is equally undeni- 
able that corporeal labor, when not excessive, is 
not an evil. It is the condition for the enjoy- 
ment of health, the true comfort of life ; for the 
healthy intellect and the healthy frame are mu- 
tually dependent. Now, if we look at the sta- 
tistics, which stare us in the face with all the 
force of figures that cannot be looked out of 
countenance, we shall find that the average du- 
ration of life among farmers is far greater than 
that of any other class of men. 

‘This longevity ic nat a diseased protraction 
of life; the aged farmer is usually hale and 
hearty, and his eye, like that of Shakspeare’s old 

man, is “like a lusty winter—frosty, but kindly.” 
If the farmer has toiled hard at ploughing and 
planting, his eyes are soon gladdened by the 
stores with which nature so amply repays the 
rustic laborer. The fruit trees richly laden with 
tempting fruit, large fields of Indian corn, with 
its golden ears peeping from their leafy coverts, 
and holding out the promise of cakes and hasty 
puddings, and the yellow pumpkins lying be- 
neath them, turning up their fair round propor- 
tions to the sun, and giving ample promise of 
the most luxuriant of pies, all greet his eyes. 

But it is not mere physical comfort that the 
farmer derives from his occupation; he secures 
that spirit of independence which rénders the 
yeomanry of a country its sturdiest and most in- 
telligent defenders. Brought into intimate com- 
munion with nature, her gentle yet powerful 
influences strengthen and ennoble his soul. He 
is not necessarily an unlettered man, for he has 
ample time—during nearly six months of the 
year—for study and intellectual improvement ; 
more time by far for general reading than the 
divine, the lawyer, the physician, or professional 
author. 

If the farmer so chooses, he may, indeed, 
render his toil dull and uninteresting ; but if he 
illuminates his pathway by the light of science 
andvart, and unites theory with practice, he will 
find that no occupation is hore capable of inter- 
est and elevation. 


Forretan Mave Siixs.—It is stated that 
$23,486,456 worth of foreign made silks passed 
into consumption at the port of New York alone 
last year, and probably not less than $3,000,000 
worth more at other ports of the United States. 


“ WHAT SHALL WE HAVE FOR DINNER ?”— 
Redding & Co. have a neat little English pamph- 
let, thus entitled, price one shilling. House- 
wives should have it. 


Qurer—There are more Free Masons in 
San Francisco, in proportion to the population, 
than in any other city in the world. 


Tueatricat.—Two Hungarians have ap- 
peared. at the Chestnut Street Theatre, Philadel- 


phia, in their national dances, with great success. 


BOSTON FIRE-ALARM TELEGRAPH. 

The stranger that passes through Court Square, 
will, if he looks over head, see a great number of 
wires radiating from the top of the City Build- 
ing. The question will naturally arise, what 
great spider’s web is this? His curiosity is ex- 
cited, and like a true Yankee, he walks into the 
building, and in the third story discovers the 
room which our artist has sketched on page 264. 
But as the picture would be worthless without 
some explanation, we will attempt to describe 
it, although it is no easy matter to delineate, un- 
derstandingly, the construction and operation of 
electrical machinery. First, the wires that we 
see outside of the building, are lines running all 
over the city. There are six distinct lines; two 
at the north, two at the south, and two at South 
Boston. They are of two kinds; one leading to 
the @lfarches, and the other to the little black 
bdéxed which may be seen stéitioned in different 
parts of the city. These wires are paths for the 
electricity. These different circuits are called 
alarm and signal circuits, and run from the top 
of the City Building down into the room repre- 
sented. Here we see a machine, with a strip of 
paper running through it, and beyond it several 
bells; these are connected with the wires that 
run to the several signal boxes. 

Let us now notice one of these boxes, say the 
one at the Old Colony Depot. A policeman 
stationed there politely opens the box to let us 
look inside. We see acrank, and a key that we 
can tap. While we are looking, somebody cries 
that the United States Hotel is on fire. The offi- 
cer instantly turns the crank eight or ten times, 
and in a minute he hears the bells ringing all 
over the city. They strike thirty or forty blows 
—cease a moment—then strike one, two, three— 
then stop—and then repeat the same number. 
The city is divided into districts, and the Hotel 
is in the third district. The thirty blows call 
the attention of the firemen, and the three strokes 
indicate in what district is the fire. But how 
was this ascertained? In this way. One of the 
bells on the table before the operator began to 
ring. Looking at the strip of paper he saw 
some dots and marks that told him the crank in 
the signal box at the Depot had been turned. 


CGainz to the box, seen in the sketch with some 
knobs projecting from it, ne pressca vue uf diem 


down, and instantly the bells began to strike. 
Pressing down another, three strokes followed, 
designating the number of the district. 

The above may be given as a description of a 
part of the modus operandi by which the telegraph 
instantly guides in the direction of a fire. We 
cannot enter into that minuteness of detail per- 
haps desirable to those who have little concep- 
tion of this invention, but would urge any of our 
readers abroad, who feel interested in it, when 
they visit the city, to make this one of the items 
of their observation. 

In this invention Boston stands unrivalled in 
the world for a system of fire alarms. When 
completed, it will cost about $15,000; and were 
it thrice that sum, it would be invaluable. The 
city are under great obligations to Dr. Channing, 
the originator, and Mr. Farmer, the constructor 
and superintendent, for the system, and to the 
city government, who have so liberally carried 
the enterprise through. 


_ THE RUINED ABBEY: 
—oR,— 
THE GIPSIES OF FOREST HILL. 
A ROMANCE OF OLD ENGLAND. 


We shall commence in our next number a 


spovelatte thus entitled, fromthe pen of Dr. J. H. 


son. The scene is laid in the early times 
of * Merry England,” and the plot is one that is 
well sustained, vivid, entertaining and truthful. 


‘We recommend it with pleasure to our readers 


as a story that will interest and please them 
universally. 


Sure Fever ix THE InteRrtor.—This fatal 
disease has been introduced into the poor-house 
of Blair county, near Holidaysburg, Pa., by an 
emigrant, and a number of the inmates have 
died, among the rest, Mrs. Lytle, the wife of the 
superintendent. 


Enrterprisinc.—It is said that the ladies of 
Upper Marlboro’, Md., have undertaken to de- 
vise ways and means to have the streets of that 
village paved. 

Lrserat.—The senators of the Ohio Legisla- 
ture have agreed to pay five dollars each to the 
Kossuth fund. 


vy Rev. Mr. Grimes, Mr. John T. Mathews, of Virginia, 
to Miss Anna G. Thomson. 

By Rev. Mr. Richards, Mr. Josiah C. Vinton to Mrs. Har- 
= M. Burnham. 

v Rev. Mr. Kirk, Mr. a of 

At Lexington, Mr. Francis R. Bowman, of Roxbury, to 
Miss Mary J. Whiting. of Waltham. 

At Westboro’, by Kev. Mr. Gage, Mr. Lincoln Wood to 
Miss M. H. Melien. 

At Gloucester, Mr. George C. Dennison, of Port Norfolk, 
to Miss Charlotte Augusta Robinson. 

At New Bedford, Rev. Carios Banning, of the Providence 
M. E. Conference, to Miss Harriet £ Pirman. 

At Falmoutb, Mass., by Rev. Mr. Hooker, Mr. Bepjamin 
B. Webster, of Boston, to Miss Abbie L. Butler. 

At Ware Village, by Rev. Mr. Ward, Mr. B. J. Howe, of 
Dover, I'el., to Miss Francena W. Howe. é 

At Portland, Me., by Rev. Mr. Sanderson, Mr, Charles M. 
Smith, of New York, to Miss Adeline A. Hutchinson. 

At Gorham, Me., by Rev. Mr. Mayall, Mr. Stephen Wiley, 
of Charlestown, Ms., to Miss L. A. Foster, of Limington, Me. 

At New Vork, Mr. W. H. Thomas to Miss Frances A., 
daughter of Thomas D. Bailey, Esq., of Portsmouth, N. H. 

At Lock’s Island, N.8.. by Rev. Mr. Parker, Mr. Beniah 
Spinney, of Wilmot, to Miss Abigaii Lock. 


In this city, Mrs. Lydia A. Lynch, 26; Mr. Isaac Snow, 
64; Mr. John Ryan, 43; Mr. Allen C. Nichols, of Cohas- 
sett, 31; Mrs. Jane White; Stephen D. Smith, 16; Mrs. 
Susan C. Palmer; Mrs. Hester Watson, 32: Miss Hannah 
Edwards, 47; Capt. Alpha Richardson, of North Enfield, 
N. H., 55; Capt. Wm. Cobb, of Roxbury, 70; Mr. Charles 
—_ Mrs. Abigail Harrington, 72. 
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At bury, Mrs. Abigail Parry, 25. 

At Charlestown, Mrs. Matilda T. Hunnewell, 32. 

At Somerville, Mr. Daniel Fosdick, 51 

At East Cambridge. George H., youngest son of William . 
V. Thompson, 1 year 5 mos. 

At Cambridgeport, Mr. George W. Moses, 23. 

At Chelsea, Miss Isabelia M. Cunningham, 20. 

At Lyan, Kev. Ebenezer Nelson, 64 

At Salem, Mrs. Sarah R. P. Noah, 23. 

At Dedbam, Mr. Isaac Paul, 77. 

At Natick, Miss Mary L. Childs, 20. 

At Andover, Dea. Daniel Noyes, 60. 

At Lowell, Nathan Luther, Esq., 81. 

At Dracut, P. Fisk Worcester, late of New York, 24. 

At Fitchburg, Mr. Charles F. Wade, of Boston, 35. 

At Hadley, Dea. Jacob Smith, 87. 

At North Leverett, Mrs. Sybil Graves, 90. 

At Epping, N. H., Mrs. William Plumer, 90, widow of 
the late Gov. Plumer. 

At Portland, Me., Joseph Pope, Esq., 72. 

At Bucksport, Me., Rev. Mighiil Biood, 74. 

At Philadelphia, Capt. W. W. Whilden, 80, the oldest 
steamboat captain out of that city. 
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CHECK TO ENGLAND’S MOVE. 
BY BEN: PERLEY POORE. 


Ow the 18th of November, 1662, the good city 
of Dunkirk was in that peculiar state of agita- 
tion which pervades a bee-hive when its tenants 
are about to swarm. News had that day been 
received that Louis XVI, who was then king of 
France, had purchased the city from the English, 
to whose share it had fallen by the treaty of 
1658; and as the sun was sinking behind the 
horizon, the French squadron came into the har- 
bor with a light wind, and anchored off the cita- 
del. A hundred years previous, the French 
army, commanded by the Duke of Guise, had 
ravaged the town with fire and sword; but time 
wears away all resentments, and the Dunkirkers 
were now ready to swear allegiance to the 
haughty monarch, who sought to make Paris 
the dominant city of Christendom. 

The quays of the city were thronged with fish- 
ermen, who gazed on the French fleet with criti- 
cal eyes, as they discussed the models, rigging, 
and general appearance of the respective vessels, 
Merchants, notaries, and priests, each wearing 
their peculiar costumes, were also attracted to 
the water-side, every one taking a great interest 
in the coming change of rule, save those who 
(and they were few in number) were on intimate 
terms with the English garrison. .The officers 
of this force, too, were exceedingly vexed, as 
most of them were comfortably located, and 
loudly did they censure their young King 
Charles. In so doing, indeed, they but echoed 
public sentiment in England, for it was evident 
that the inexperienced monarch, fond of plea- 
sure, and in need of ready cash, had been en- 
ticed into the sale of a flourishing portion of his 
kingdom for a tithe of its value. All of his 
ministers had opposed the transfer, and when 
they found their exertions useless, they set to 
work to so hamper the sale with conditions as to 
diminish the value of Dunkirk to the French. 

The news soon reached the environs, and no- 


where did it produce greater excitement than in 
the collection of miserable cabins, which dotted 


a plain, covered with frames of brushwork, upon 
which the fishermen cured their spoil. Leaving 
their nets half spread out. the men had gone to 
the quay the moment that the French squadron 
anchored, and by sunset most of their families 
had followed them. In the cabin of Cornille 
Bart, however, a light twinkled as night came 
on, and a faint wreath of smoke curled upward 
from the low chimney. Bart had gone to the 
quay, taking his two sons—Gaspar and Jean— 
with him, but his good wife Catherine, like a 
good housewife, remained at home to prepare 
supper. 

er domestic zeal, strong as it was, could not 
eclipse her curiosity though, and every time that 
she turned the johnny-cakes of barley-meal, 
which were being baked before the fire, she gazed 
eagerly through the small and only window of 
the cabin. 

“ Well, well,” she soliloquized, “ here the cakes 
are done, and no one to eat them. Nor do I 
know a thing. Dear,dear, but women who keep 
house are unlucky—” Here a rapid cannonad- 
ing interrupted, but she soon continued: “Sa- 
luting at last—bang, bang—and I not know 
what it’s all about. Well, when the powder is 
burnt, I may look for my stragglers. That is, if 
there are no fire-works. But here comes a man 
and two boys—is it them ?” 

Soon a familiar knock at the door dissipated 
the good woman’s doubts, and she fhastened to 
admit her husband. 

' “ Well, dame,” said the burly fisherman, “ you 
are waiting supper for us, are you not ?” 

“That I am, Cornille; and it was not very 
charitable in you to stay away so long, for you 
know my curiosity, at any rate, you tell me often 
enough.” 

“Never mind, Catherine; serve supper, for 
these lads are half starved, and as they eat, I 
will give you all the details.” 

“ And you, Cornille, have you left your appe- 
tite on the quay ?” 

“Yes, indeed! The news weighs heavily on 
my heart, and I do not feel like eating a morsel’, 

“ Our lady preserve us! what is to happen % 
cried the good woman, as her anxious glance 
shot from husband to children. 


“I will tell you,” replied Cornille. “You 


have heard that the king of France,” and as he 


spoke, the fisherman loyally raised his woolen 
cap, “has re-purchased Dunkirk for five millions 
of francs—” 

“ Certainly ; but that is good news for us all.” 

“ At first sight, Catherine, it seems so. But 
when one learns the conditions of sale, it is any- 
thing but good news.” 

“ And what are these conditions ?” 

“ What are they? Why, every public build- 
ing is to be razed to the height of the highest 
dwelling house. By the great white whale, Dun- 
kirk fisheries, though worth millions now, will 
not then be worth that morsel of barley crust.” 

“ But how will the cutting down of the fort- 
ress do this? Faith, I have often thought that 
it was more cost than profit.” 

“No one cares for the fortress, Catherine ; but 
for the church-steeple—the beacon by day and 
the directing light by night for those who enter 
the port. No fisherman will dare venture out— 
no coaster will dare venture in to purchase—in 
short, Dunkirk is ruined !” 

There was an interval of gloomy silence, but, 
at length, Cornille said : 

“Come, my boys, go to bed. You must get 
up early to-morrow.” 

“ And you,” said his wife, “ will you go to bed 
now also ?” 

“No! I do not feel like sleeping now, and will 
take a smoke; but you need not wait for me. 
Let us repeat our evening prayer.” And all 
kneeling, repeated together a beautiful canticle, 
for in those days, the French were a religious 


le. 

were coon their coarse 
brown sheets; and Catherine, throwing herself 
upon the bed, apparently went to sleep. Cor- 
nille sat for nearly an hour, silently watching 
the circling smoke of his pipe, and then, with a 
stealthy tread, went to the door. As he shot 
back the bolt, there was a slight movement on 
Catherine’s bed, which arrested his progress, but 
as she did not speak, he opened the door, closed 
it gently behind him, and set out for Dunkirk. 
He had not gone more than two-thirds of the 
way, when he heard rapid footsteps coming be- 
hind him. Was he pursued? Did he not know 
that step? Was it the echo of hisown? No. 
Another instant solved his doubts, for his wife 
approached him. 

“I knew,” said she, “that you had concealed 
something from me.” 

“ My poor Catherine, it was that you need not 
be alarmed. We fishermen have agreed to meet 
to-night in the priest’s garden, to see if some- 
thing cannot be done to save our beacon-tower. 
But you see that women could do nothing at 
such a meeting.” 

“Saints preserve us! but if you men care so 
much for the steeple, do you suppose that we 
women do not care for the church? There we 
were married, there our children were baptized, 
there we joined in masses for our deceased pa- 
rents. O, Cornille, let the women pray that the 
church may be spared, if nothing more, for fer- 
vent prayer can never injure any enterprise.” 

“That’s what I think, mother,” said a soft 
voice; and Jean Bart, the youngest son, came 
from behind a fish-flake. He had followed his 
mother, but feared his father’s anger, and hid 
himself until he could see how she was received. 

“ Another hand at the oar,” murmured the 
fisherman. 

“Don’t send us back,” entreated both mother 
and son. 

“ Well, well,” said Cornille, “ come along.” 

Half an hour afterwards, the trio entered the 
priest’s garden, where they found about a hun- 
dred fishermen, some of them, like Bart, accom- 
panied by their ‘families. All were in gromps, 
discussing the threatened demolition of their 
church, and in the centre, surrounded by the 
oldest of the party, was the venerable priest. 
When all who were expected had arrived, he 
stood upon a wheel-barrow, and requested silence. 
Every head was uncovered—every tongue was 
silent. 

“ My children,” said the priest, “you asked me 
to permit you to assemble here to-night, and I 
granted your request. Now, have any of you 
any project for saving our dear city with our 
loved church, from the parting destruction of the 
English ?” 

Several propositions were made, but the priest 
shook his head as he heard them. Each one 
was more impossible than was its predecessor, 
and all were based upon some act of violence 
which would have drawn the wrath of ‘both na- 
tions upon the city. 

Catherine, profiting by a moment's silence, 
addressed the priest. 


“ Supposing, reverend father, that we women, 
leading our children, go in procession to see the 
English commissioner, and implore him to spare 
our tower ?” 

“It would be useless, my daughter, for Eng- 
land seeks to ruin our port that hers may flourish. 
Your idea is hopeless.” 

There was a murmur of discontent through 
the crowd, and one of the oldest fishermen, 
elbowing his way up to the priest, and with a 
countenance purple with rage, said, or rather 


growled : 

“ Look here, father, we hoped that you would 
head us in saving our church and tower, but you 
appear disposed to throw cold water on all our 
projects. Indeed, everything that is suggested, 
you object too. I didn’t expect it.” 

“Master Perron, you have the fire of youth 
under the debilitated envelope of age; but you 
do not possess the wisdom which belongs to 
your gray beard. Ido not wish to throw cold 
water upon any reasonable project; but those 
suggested thus far are wholly impracticable. 
Neither, my children, can I suggest anything 
myself; and if Heaven does not aid us, why—” 

“Our tower must be demolished,” murmured 
several voices. 

“ Not at all,” cried a shrill, childish voice. 

“Who spoke? What boy is that?” said Cor- 
nille Bart, in a severe tone. 

“Your son Jean, father; and I think I have 
the idea which you all seek. Do you care much 
for our cabin at the flakes ?” 

“ Jean,” cried Cornille, “I will thrash you, if 
you say another word.” 

“For pity’s sake,” said the priest, “let the lad 
speak. Remember that God has often chosen a 
child to deliver those whom he loves, and Jean’s 
thoughts may be like the pebbles in David’s 


cling 
“ Well then, Jean, as the priest wishes it, go 
on, but speak quickly. As for our cottage, it is 
all we have to shelter us; but I will cheerfully 
sacrifice it, if it will do any good at the present 
critical moment.” 

“ Then, father, tear down our cottage to-mor- 
ruw night, and rebuild it before morning upon 


‘the top of the church tower. It will then— 


dwelling house as it is and will be—be higher 
thau auy vier Mm Vunkirk, and the city 
will be saved !” 

A burst of applause, hushed by a gesture of 
the priest, hailed this bright thought. 

“Silence, my children,” said he. “ You see 
now that Providence protects us. And as for 
you, my lad, you will be spoken of hereafter.” 

“Tt’s not to be praised that I made the plan,” 
murmured Jean. “ But I love Dunkirk, and I 
hate the English. There it is.” 

“But you will become famous, my boy, and 
your mother will be proud of you. Now, friends, 
shall we execute the child’s plan ?” 

“Yes, yes. Once get Bart's cottage on the 
top of the tower, and we are safe.” 

“ Well, then, meet here to-morrow night at 
sunset, with such tools and building materials 
as you can conceal under your sea-jackets. 
Master Perron here will act as foreman, and tell 
each one what to bring. And now let us im- 
plore a blessing upon our deliberations, and 
ask a continuance of Divine favor for to-mor- 
row night’s work.” 

The next day, the priest, accompanied by 
Cornille Bart, called upon Monsieur Wostyn, 
one of the richest merchants and ship-owners of 
the city. They found him sad and thoughtful, 
for the destruction of the beacon-tower would be 
the downfall of his fortune. But his counte- 
nance brightened up as he heard the project of 
little Jean Bart. 

“ Dunkirk is saved!” he exclaimed, clapping 
his hands joyfully. “And as if to aid you in 
accomplishing your task undiscovered by the 
English, Providence has so ordered matters that 
all the officers will pass the night on board of 
the French squadron. As for the soldiers, a few 
jugs of Dutch gin will quiet them.” 

“ How ?” said the priest. 

“Why, some strange fancy, as I thought, 
prompted the Count d’Estrades to offer a ball to 
our late enemies, and they will thus be all out of 
your way.” 

After mutual congratulations, the priest re- 
paired to the church, and Cornille Bart to his 
cottage, which Catherine was preparing to leave. 
The family were gladly received by the neigh- 
boring fishermen; and before night, the cabin 
was entirely demolished, and conveyed, con- 
cealed under loads of brush-wood, into the 
priest’s garden, which adjoined the church. 

Meanwhile, all was in motion on board of the 


admiral’s frigate. The upper deck, covered by 
thick awnings, was converted into a magnificent 
ball-room. Flags of all nations decorated the 
sides, while clusters of fire-arms, highly polished, 
chandeliers and mirrors, gave a fairy-like ap- 
pearance to the scene. Below were long supper- 
tables, spread with every delicacy, and a full 
band of martial music prompted the inspiring 
dance. The other vessels of the squadron were 
brilliantly illuminated; and, as may well be 
imagined, there was not a British officer in Dun- 
kirk by nine o’clock. About that time, too, va- 
rious landlords became very generous towards 
the English soldiers, and even gave them bottles 
of gin for those of their comrades who were on 
guard at the citadel. 

Around the church, all was life, yet grave-like 
silence reigned. Some, by the aid of the booms 
brought from their fishing boats, rigged derricks 
upon the broad platform of the stone tower; 
others tempered the mortar; and the old sanctu- 
ary resembled an ant-hill. The priest was on 
his knees before the altar, and the women kept 
watch and ward round about. To cheer them 
in their toil, came the enlivening strains of mu- 
sic from the squadron. Nor did they cease until 
the cottage was entirely rebuilt, a fire burned in 
its kitchen, and Catherine had her coffee-kettle 
on. It was sunrise, and when the ropes and ac- 
cessories were taken down, and the cottage stood 
there—the highest dwelling house in Dunkirk, 
and hiyher than any other building in the city—then 
they called out the old priest, and the assem- 
blage, falling on their knees, sang the “ matin- 
hymn.” 

On board of the flag-ship, meanwhile, all was 
hilarity and gaiety, though, unlike every one 
else, Monsieur Woestyn appeared uneasy. Uc- 
casionally he would steal out into the stern gal- 
lery (which all frigates then had), and cast an 
anxious glance towards the church-tower. The 
Count d’Estrades noticed that he did not dance, 
and after supper, he introduced him to the Eng- 
lish commissioner. 

“Neither of you dance, messieurs,” said the 
count; “and you may like a game of cards, 
chess, or dominoes.” 

Both bowed assent. 

“ What shall it be? Chess?” said the Eng- 
lishman. 

Woestyn said yes, though it was with difficul- 
ty that he could bring his mind to bear upon the 
game, and he consequently lost several times. 
His antagonist became elated with success, and, 
just as daylight shone in through the flags, he 
made a bold move, and exclaimed, in a boastful 
tone: 

“Ha, ha! your castle is in danger, and I fear 
it will fare no better than your old church- 
tower. "Tis a pity, by the way, that I must have 
that tower pulled down to-day.” 

At that moment, the almost_despairing mer- 
chant heard the hymn of praif®, and he knew 
that all was safe. Rising from the table, he 
went out into the stern gallery, and requested 
his opponent to follow him. They found the 
Count d’Estrades already there, and the poop of 
the vessel was lined with curious observers— 
French and English. Plainly visible, in the 
glowing rays of the rising sun, was Bart’s cot- 
tage, and through the open door all could see 
the honest fisherman and his family quietly eat- 
ing breakfast. From the chimney waved a 
French flag. 

“ Check to your move!” said Woestyn, to the 
English commissioner, significantly pointing to 
the cottage. “Behold the highest dwelling 
house in all Dunkirk, nor is there even a wea- 
ther-vane above its level !” 

“T give up the game!” said the Englishman, 
good naturedly. Then, turning towards the 
count, he continued: “We may contend with 
you upon the battle-field, but when wit and in- 
vention are at stake, we surrender. Gentlemen, 
we will evacuate the city to-day !” 


Such is the legend related at Dunkirk; and a 
small cottage is still carefully kept upon the top 
of a massive watch-tower, which serves as a bea- 
con to the flourishing commerce of the city. 
As to the naval exploits of Jean Bart, they fill 
many a glowing page of French history, and 
show that he always retained his early antipathy 
to his English neighbors. The prediction of the 
old priest was fulfilled. 


——If there be a human tear 
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°*T is that by loving father shed 
Lay of the Lake 


ah 


GLEASONS PICTORIAL ORAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


WHICH IS THE HAPPIEST SEASON? 

At a festal party of old and young, the ques- 
tion was asked, “ Which season of life is the 
most happy?’ After being freely discussed by 
the guests, it was referred for answer to the host, 
upon whom was the burden of fourscore years. 
He asked if they had noticed a grove of trees 


‘before the dwelling, and said: “ When the spring 


comes, and in the soft air the buds are breaking 
on the trees, and they are covered with blossoms, 
I think How beautiful is spring! And when the 
summer comes and covers the trees with its 
heavy foliage, and singing birds are among the 
branches, I think, How beautiful is summer! 
When autumn loads them with golden fruit, 
and their leaves bear the gorgeous tint of frost, 
I think, How beautiful is autumn! And when it 
is sere winter, and there is neither foliage nor 
fruit, then I look through the leafless branches, 
as I never could till now, and see the 
shine.” 


A PASSING THOUGHT. 

Rothschild is forced to content himself with 
the same sky as the poor newspaper writer, and 
the great banker cannot order a private sunset, 
or add one ray to the magnificence of night. 
The same air swells all lungs. Each one pos- 
sesses, really, only his own thoughts and his own 
senses, soul and body—these are the property 
which aman owns. All that is valuable is to be 
hed for nothing in this world. Genius, beauty and 
love are not bought and sold. You may buy a 
rich bracelet, but not a well turned arm to wear 
it—a pearl necklace, but not a pretty throat with 
which it shall vie. The richest banker on earth 
would vainly offer a fortune to be able to write 
a verse like Byron. One comes into the world 
naked and goes out naked ; the difference in the 
fineness of a bit of linen for a shroud is not much. 
Man is a handful of clay, which turns quickly 
back again into dust. 


VERY FINE. 

A young lady, resident of Albany, N. Y., re- 
cently received from a relative, in California, by 
letter, a gold watch and two gold chains. The 
package did not weigh an ounce and a half. 
The watch is a perfect gem. It is a Geneva 
lever, full jewelled, is not much larger than a 
dime, and keeps admirable time. One of the 
chains was of gold and agate very beautiful, and 
the other was of the finest California gold, and 
about eighteen inches in length. Such a letter 
is worth the postage, at least. 


AGRICULTURE. 

A cultivator of fruit, whose good example is 
referred to in the New England Farmer, pub- 
lished in Boston, keeps a circle of several feet 
around the roots of every tree clear’ of grass, 
and enriches it with,chip manure, bones, ashes 
and several other kinds of fertilizing substances. 
He has very large crops of most excellent fruit, 
which, he states, bring him more money than 
any of the neighboring farmers obtain from all 
their crops. 


Reapine is not hasty 
reading, but seriously meditating upon holy and 
heavenly truths, that makes them prove sweet and 
profitable to the soul. It is not the bee’s touch- 
ing of the flowers that gathers honey, but her 
abiding for a time upon them and drawing out 
the sweet. It is not he that reads most, but he 


that meditates most, that will prove to be the 


best Christian. 


Succrstion.—It is proposed to make a law 
to restrain the sale and use of camphene and 
other burning fluids. If people would exercise 
a little prudence and common sense, much of the 
danger in their use would be avoided. Persons 
must expect that when they put powder on a 
live coal it will burn. 

Expressive.—The English historian, Allison, 
relating Washington’s retirement into. private 
life, holds this language :—“ He bequeathed to 
his countrymen an address, to which there is no 
composition of uninspired wisdom which can 
bear comparison.” : 

CLERGY IN THE Custom-Hovuse.—The Rev. 
Mr. Alford has been appointed Inspector and 
Chaplain in the Custom-House. He lately left 
the pulpit to improve his health. 


Rexiciovs Worsure mm Saw Francisco — 
There are now twelve places of religious worship 
in San Francisco. 


Wanside Gatherings. 


The small-pox prevails at Litchfield, Ct. 
Gold has lately been found in the Gila river. 


The average cost of telegraph lines is $200 a 


The Maine liquor law has passed in Penn- 
sylvania. 

A $500 Homestead Exemption Law has been 
passed in Tennessee. 

The manufacture of 
menced at Cumberland, Md. 

Six different railroad bills have been engrossed 
in the Senate of Texas. 

A fine quality of coal has been found 75 miles 
up the Minesota river. 

The receipts of gold at the Philadelphia min 

The number of slaves in the United States 
has increased, since the last census, 711,085. 


The mie for the present census job is’ 


$900,000. $1,300,000. 

There are four daily German newspa in 
New York, six weekly, and one semi-weekly. 

The number of French emigrants that arrived 
at New York last year was 6064. 

It cost something more than three millions of 
dollars to govern the city of New York last year. 


D. H. Blake has been arrested at oar 
N. C., for kidnapping a slave at Augusta, Ga. 

By the explosion of the ny Kingsland, at 
New Orleans, five persons were illea” 

Steamship Yacht has been sold at New Orleans 
for $40,000, and steamship Fanny for $30,000. 

The Western say, that the grain crops 
look bad in some places since the disappearance 
of the snow. 

Mrs. Mowatt has not been able to sit up since 
her accident, and it will be long before will 
be able to resume her profession. 

The last way of vending liquor in Maine, is 
by saturating a sponge with the forbidden drink, 
and charging sixpence per suck. 

The treasurer of Texas is now paying the 
claims upon the State, either in gold or United 
States bonds, at 3 per cent. premium. 

It is said that 157,000 bushels of coal were 
sunk by the sudden breaking up of the ice in the 
Ohio river. 

There are 298 orphans now in Gi- 
rard College. The institution is reported to be 
in a highly prosperous and excellent condition. 


As the wife of Mr. Andrew J. Roberts was 
filling a fluid lamp, while lighted, it exploded in 
her hands, burning her dangerously. 

The number of towns and cities in New 
Hampshire is 230. The whole number of repre- 
sentatives last year was 282. 

Arkansas is said to be the only State in the 
Union where the mineral called lapis lazuli is 
found. It is worth four times its weight in gold. 


Robberies of the most alarming character and 
extensive Indian depredations were occurring in 
Mexico, at the iaent dates. 

Newell Johnson, of Shrewsbury, Vt., aged 22 
ae committed suicide in a temporary fit of 

sanity ; he had for some time been ill. 

The Committee on Internal Improvements, in 
the Virginia Legislature, report in favor of mak- 
ing appropriations to the amount of $4,362,000. 


Two thousand nine hundred and fifty-five dol- 
lars and fifty nine cents have been raised in Geor- 
gia for the Washington monument. 

The receipts for licenses in New York last 
month amounted to $814 75, including $136 25 
for fines of hackmen, stage drivers and cabmen. 


During the past winter, 4877 loads of wood, 
and $1400 in money, were distributed among 
7000 destitute persons in Cincinnati. 

Mr. Clay has again relapsed into a condition 
of serious prostration, and his case is now worse 
than ever. 

Messrs. W. Corbyn and John Buckland have 
taken “Brougham’s Lyceum,” for the summer 
season. 


The Ledger gives the assessed value of pro- 
perty in or ge gpa city and county. The 
aggregate of real and personal property is 
$142,726,572. 

The slave trade is still carried on at a fearful 
rate in Cuba. Two vessels recently brought 
wards of 1400 slaves to different points of 
island. 

Mr. and Mrs. Goldschmidt will give three 
concerts in New York, during the latter part of 
April, and sail in the Atlantic for Europe early 
in May. 

Over $300 have been subscribed for the widow 
of Mr. John Hall, who was killed at the Tre- 
mont Temple fire. Mayor Seaver will receive 
contributions. 

California is equal in size to eighteen or nine- 
teen such States as Maryland, and four or five 
such as Pennsylvania; but the whole population 
is only equal to one-half of Philadelphia. 

A newspaper is a law-book for the indolent, a 
sermon for the thoughtless, a library for the poor. 
It may stimulate the most indifferent, it may in- 
struct the most profound. 

The New York papers speak in severe though 
just terms of condemnation against the prevailing 

ractice of erecting cheap and insecure buildings. 
he authorities have en hold of the matter, 
determined to punish the guilty party. 


Foreign Mliscellanp. 


Paris has twenty theatres. 

England imports from the continent a hun- 
dred thousand eggs annually. 

The Royal Exchange, in London, is to have 
a set of fifteen bells in its steeple. 


been returned to the imperial 


The potato crop in Limerick, Clare and Tip- 
perary is already planted, an immense quantity 
of grass land having been turned up for the 
purpose. 

The Dublin Freeman’s Journal announces 
that orders will soon be issued for the release of 
the Irish exiles, on condition that they do not 
return to the British islands. 

It is reported that the New York Tribune has 
been prohibited from entering France, on ac- 
count of its comments'on Louis Napoleon and 
European politics. 

The number of American vessels which ar- 
rived at St. Petersburgh, in 1851, was sixty- 
three—tonnage, 24,892. Seamen in American 
vessels, 663 ; foreign, 427. 

Thousands of olive trees were torn up, the 
lemon and o trees seriously injured, and a 
church steeple thrown down, in Corfu, by whirl- 
winds and water-spouts late in February. 


The king of Siam has allowed not only full 
a = all religions, but has permitted free 
access ie mission to eve of the 
empire, whee labors po 

There has been something like a rebellion in 
the Portuguese territory of Goa, occasioned, it 
is said, by resistance to some unpopular taxes 
lately imposed by the governor. 

In 1688, there was cast in France an enor- 
mous bomb, which is said to have been in the 
shape of an egg, and capable of containing 7000 
or 8000 pounds of powder. 

A Danish paper publishes a remarkable arti- 
cle proposing that an English prince, a younger 
son of Queen Victoria, be selected to inherit the 
crown of Denmark. 


A letter from Constantinople says that Aus- 
tria is reported to have demanded from the Porte 
a cession of territory, as indemnity for injury 
sustained through the assistance given to Hun- 
garians during the late war. 

The London Times says it has taken some 

ins to ascertain the number of persons arrested 
in France within the last few weeks, and it was 
assured by the best authorities, speaking on suf- 
ficient evidence, that the number reaches one 
million. 


Sands of Gold. 


——aAll things are soon prepared in a well- 
ordered house. 

——Life abounds in cases of brilliant results 
to generous policy. 

——FEvil men speak as they wish rather than 
what they know. 

——Happiness is promised not to the learned, 
but to the good. 

—He that weuld enjoy the fruit, must not 
gather the flower. 

——Good spirits are often taken for good na- 
ture, yet nothing differs more. 

——The thinking man has wings; the acting 
man has only feet and hands. 

—Love is a key with which woman can un- 
lock the heart of man. 

——tThe purest joy that we can experience in 
one we love, is to see that person a source of 
happiness to others. 

Forget injuries and remember benefits ; if 
you grant a favor, forget it; if you receive one, 
remember it. 

——Nothing can be great which is not right; 
nothing which reason condemns can be suitable 
to the dignity of the human mind. 

——tThe public is a body very much like that 
which assembles round a dinner-table, and the 
wise host will cater for all. 

—— When minds are not in unison, the words 
of love itself are but the rattling of the chain 
that tells the victim it is bound. 

——Power is not always proportionate to the 
will; the generality of men begin by willing, 
and act afterwards as they can. 

——I have cleaned my mirror, and, fixing my 
7 on it, I perceive so many defects in myself, 

I easily forgive those of others. 


——We must not always speak all that we 
know—that were mere folly; but what a man 
says should be what he thinks, otherwise it is 
knavery. 

——A modern writer sensibly remarks, that 
many families have owed their prosperity fall as 
much to the propriety of female management, as 
to the knowledge and activity of the father. 


——The true felicity of life is to be free from 
anxiety, to understand our duties towards God 
and man, and to enjoy the present without too 
much concern about the future. ~ 

— Look at the beautiful star, the first and 
the brightest. I have often thought it was like 
the promise of life beyond the tomb—a pledge 
to us, that, in the depths of midnight, the earth 
shall have a light, unquenchable, from heaven. 


Boker’s Dlio. 


We wonder if anybody ever picked up a tear 
that was dropped? - 

Why are persons born blind unfit te be car- 
penters? Because they never saw. 

Why is the inside of everything 
ble? Because we can’t make it out. 

The man who ate his dinner with the fork of 
a river, has been trying to spin a mountain top. 

An India rubber omnibus is about being in- 
vented, which, when jam full, will hold a couple 
more. 

An editor out West says if “time is money,” 
he is willing to exchange a little of his, for the 


Why is an errand-boy like an old horse put 
oe ot auction? Because he'll go for what he’ll 
etch. 

Why is a person approaching a candle like a 
man getting off his horse? Because he is going 
to a-light. 


The youth that once acted as lover to “ Araby’s 
daughter,” now tends a switch on the Tillytud- 
lum railroad. 

Why is a woman’s tongue like aplanet? Be- 
cause nothing short of the power that created it 
is able to stop it. 

If “money makes the mare go,” what a fast 
travelling old jade John Jacob Astor’s mare 
must have been—if he had one. 


To prevent the rising of flour, the authorities 
of Maine have prohibited the manufacture of 
yeast. Great place—next to California. 

“ Although I never drink, I think I'm ‘ taking 
a drop’ now,” as the temperance man said when 
he fell out of a third story window. 


“ T know by a little what a great deal means,” 
as the gander said when he saw the tip of a fox’s 
tail sticking out of a hollow tree. 

Why is a hyena, in full gallop, like the mana- | 
ger who refused to produce my last tragedy? 
Because he’s a fast hideous (fastidious) beast. 

Jerrold says, that young boys who marry old 
maids, “ gather, in the spring of life, the golden 
fruits of autumn.” A werry nice sentiment, but 
not all likely to take. 


There is a young lady up town who says that 
if a cart-wheel has nine fellows attached to it, 
it’s a pity that a woman like her can’t have one. 
Simple girl, that. 

In the opinion of most physicians, a patient 
will recover if he don’t die; while his disease 
may be considered mortal if it only terminates 
with his life. Those who take rhubarb, will 
please notice. 

* Why is the letter d like a ring?” asked a 
young lady of her lover, who was as dull as the 
generality of his sex in such a situation. “Be- 
cause,” added the damsel, with a modest look, 
“ because we can’t be wed without it.” 

A jury who had been directed to bring in a 
prisoner guilty upon his own confession and 
plea, returned a verdict of not guilty, and offered 
as a reason, that they knew him to be such a liar 
that they could not believe him. 

A western editor, in speaking of a cotempo- 
rary who is down with the “fever and shakes,” 
says the doctors have given him up,” which is 
just what his bail did two years ago, when he 
was indicted for horse-stealing. Si coin- 
cidence, isn’t it ? 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 
Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


Devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and 
poetic gems, and original prize tales, written expressly fot 
this paper, and ata very great cost. In politics, and on 
all sectarian questions, it is strictly neutral. Nothing o3 
an immoral nature will ever be admitted into its columns ; 
therefore making it emphatically, 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 


It is generally acknowledged that the FLAG is now the 
leading weekly paper in the United States, and its literary 
contents are allowed, by the best judges, to be unsurpassed. 

It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so 
condensed as to enable us to give the greatest possible 
amount of intelligence. No adverti ts are admitted 
to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction ar:1 amusement of the general reader. 
An unrivalled corys of contributors are regularly engaged, 
and every depart:.cnt is under the most finished and per- 
fect system that experience can suggest, or money pro- 
duce. Lacking peither the means nor the will, we can lay 
before our hundreds of th ds of readers an 


ORIGINAL PAPER, 


the present circulation of which far exceeds that of any 
other weekly paper in the Union. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


subscriber, one year, : $2 00 
8 “ “ ll 00 
16 “ “ 20 00 


One copy of the FLAG or ovr Unton, and one copy of the 
PicroriaL Drawinc-Room ComPaANIoNn, one year, for $5 00. 

Invariably in advance. 

Subscribers or postmasters are requested to act asagents, 
and form clubs, on the above terms. 

*,* All orders should be addressed, Post PAID, to the 
PUBLIS-1ER OF THE FLAG oF ouR UNION. 

*,* The FLAG can be obtained at any of the mewspaper 
depts in the United States, and of newspaper carriers, at 


FOUR CENTS single copy. 
PuBLISSER AND PROPRIETOR, Boston, 
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By the dissolution of the French National 
Guard, more than eight hundred thousand 
muskets have 
arsenal. 
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CLEASONS 


PICTORIAL DBRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


THE STAR SCENE 
IN THE ENCHANTED HARP. 


Week before last we presented 
on the first page of the Pictorial 
a fine engraving of the princi- 

scete in the play of the 
nchanted Harp, now perform- 
ing at the Boston Museum. The 
scene given herewith is known 
as the star scene, and illustrates 
a very important part of the plot 
in the play. It is that where 
the good Genius of the Harp 
Miss Cutler) appears to Koran 
Mr. Keach, a likeness of whom 
is given below in character), in a 
dream, apparently bursting forth 
from a star in the sky to his 
entranced vision, and so en- 
couraging him that he resolves 
to dare all danger, relying upon 
the spirit of the harp as his 
good genius and protector. The 
scene as sketched by our artist is 
as it appears at the moment 
when the good spirit is impart- 
ing her words of hope and good 
cheer to the nobly born but song 
lost Koran, and is manage 
with the mechanical skill and 
excellence of effect that charac- 
terises all scenic business at this 
establishment. It is literally the 
star scene of the piece, and never 
fails to bring down the house in 
raptures of applause. The vis- 
ion of the Peruvian hunter, 
which our scene presents, is a 
brilliant appearance of the fairy 
of the harp and her mortal 
friend. ‘Che stage is enveloped 
in clouds, which divide, and dis- 
cover the genius of the harp, 
and princess Runac in a sun of 
glory, and the following prophe- 
cy is announced. 


Koran, the obscure and lowly bred, 
The path of glory thou shalt tread. 
The unequal combat bravely dare, 
Thy bright reward, a Princess fair ; 
Dispel all thoughts of doubt and fear, 
Thy Guardian Genius will be near ; 
The Enchanted Harp such powers can 


dispense, 
To lock in magic slumber every sense. 
The Fairy of the Harp thy course shall 


guard. 
Honor thy aim—and Love thy bright 
reward. 

Below we present three pic- 
tures of the three principal char- 
acters in the play, Mr. Warren, 
Mad. Radynski, and Mr. Keach. 
It would be superfluous to say 
that they do full justice to the 

arts assigned them; they always do so. Mad. 

dynski as princess, who is the promised bride 
to Koran, provided he encounters successfully 
the common enemy and conquers him, in spite 
of the magic that screens him from mortal 
power, adds great interest to the part by the 
very sweet vocal powers she possesses. This 
lady made her debut at the Museum during the 
past seacon, and has gradually grown better as 
she has become more au fuit in stage effect. Mr. 
Warren, without doubt, one of the very best 
comedians now known to the s , needs no 
eulogium from us. The inimitable drollery that 


MR. WARREN, AS BULWADEN. 
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STAR SCENE, IN THE PLAY OF THE “ENCHANTED HARP.’ 


he invariably imparts to his character is a source 
of never failing mirth to the audience, with whom 
he is an immense favorite, and justly so, for in 
private his personal popularity is scarcely less 
extended than the appreciation which he receives 
as it regards his public and professional career. 
If any one desires a remedy for the blues, let him 
witness Warren in Poor Pillacoddy, Box and 
Cox, or Slasher and Crasher, or any similar 
pieces that will give play to his endless fund of 
mirth provoking power often roguishly used 
on his fellow-actors, as a sort of “aside,” and 
with most telling effect. Warren in short is 


one of the main spokes of the Museum and 
could hardly be spared. Mr. Keach is as usual 
all impregnated with the part he assumes. He 
is a gentlemanly and good actor, always per- 
fect in his part, and often throwing forth some 
excellent points in declamation and conception. 
He has literally been brought up upon the Boston 
stage, and served a long apprenticeship on the 
boards of the National, under Pelby. His figure 
is slight but good, and in many characters we 
consider him excellent. Inthe Enchanted Harp 
he has the character of the hero of the picce, 
and acquits himself with credit. 


MADAMB. RADYNSKI, AS THE PRINCESS RUNAOC. 


WATERING PLACE. 
On our way we visited Wak- 
t-springs, by 


laziness; a faint 
stream rises from them, and ever 
aud anon a solitary bubble of 
gee disengages itself slowly from 

‘surface, which then returns 
to its usual dulness. Close by 
the side of these, and in strong 
contrast, are the clear pools of . 

boiling water, of great 

and of bright azure, enclosed in 

ipitous walls of sulphurous 
formation: from some of these, 
bot streams flow down, which 
are guided by the natives 
either in artificial baths or into 
natural eee of the rock ; the 
supply of hot water being regu- 
lated so as to keep the bath at 
the right temperature. Among 
these cauldrons and pools, a 
strong and rapid stream of cold 
water rushes down, in some 
places not a yard from the spot 
at which the natives are sitting 
up to their breasts in hot water, 
shelling Tawa betries, or peeling 
potatoes, or, failing in the seem- 
ployments, enjoying their usual 
resource of smoking. 

But by far the most beautiful 
springs are the boiling jets, 
which are thrown up to the 
height of many feet from a nar- 
row orifice in the top of an ir- 
regular cone, formed of the mat- 
ter held in solution by the water, 
which is deposited as it cools, 
and forms a substance of a pink- 
ish white color, sometimes also 
tinged with gap by crystals 
of sulphur. It is perfectly safe 
to stand upon the tops of these 
cones, to the windward of the 
spout; and from that position it 
is grand, firet, to hear the roar- 
ing and boiling of the cauldron, 
and then see the jet spring up 
into the air, shivered by the 
force of its projection into sil- 
very foam, accompanied 4 a 
volume of white steam. he 
hot water, in its descent, trickles 
down the sides of the crater, and 
falls into several natural baths 

of most agreeable temperature, formed in the 
pure and white substance of the cone, and lined 
with the same. Here the traveller may lie at his 
ease, and watch the bursting of the boiling foun- 
tain above him ; but, if the wind should happen 
to change, he must shift his position, or his 
place will soon be too hotforhim. A small na- 
tive village is here, with the usual appurtenances 
of a native steam kitchen at the Hot-springs— 
where native ovens are always in readiness, and 
holes of boiling water, in which fish and pota- 
toes can speedily be cooked.—Bishop Selwyn’s 
Travels in New Zealand. 
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MR. KEACH, AS KORAX. 


